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California sunshine 
brightens the so- 
larium on each floor, 
one of many attrac- 
tive centers in the 
main building. 
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Meals, specially 

planned by a dieti- 

tian, are served in 

this cheerful dining 
room. 


One of 143 homelike 
cottages where you 
will live in comfort 
and security. 


YOU 
FOR LESS THAN YOU THINK CAN 
RETIRE 


PRESBYTERIANS will enjoy the 
companionship of other Presbyterians 
in this Methodist sponsored 
retirement home in California. 


Visualize delightful year ’round 
weather, recreational and cultural 
activities, plus complete freedom from 
worry. All these, and permanent 
security, wait for you at Wesley Palms. 


Cost, including meals and complete 
medical care, is based on the suite or 
cottage you select and your age, 


65 years or older. 


949 Turquoise Street 


SAN DIEGO 9, CALIFORNIA 
i ariatiationaeeemmenecehiaenaenll One of the retirement 
homes owned and operated 
by Pacific Homes, a non- 
profit corporation of the 
Southern California-Arizona 
Conference of THE METH- 
ODIST CHURCH. 


Mail this coupon TODAY 


HOW TO COMPUTE COST 


A man, age 65, may pay as little 
as $7,500 for an apartment and 
$27,258 Yor prepaid life care. The 
sum, $34,758, if considered on the 
basis of the remaining years of his 
Hife, weuld amount te $181.03 per 
month. Costs at other ages are less. 


Examples 
AGE TOTAL 
70 $30,008 
75 25,481 
80 21,353 














Above figures are based on a 
$7,500 apartment. Life care 
fee, included in above figures, 
is -established by actuarial jife- 
expectancy tabies. 


When a contract is signed, there 
are no further costs, except for: per- 
sonal incidentals. Send for complete 
information and illustrated bro- 


-Chure, now, 


M. D. WOODBURY, Sup’t.. Wesley Palms, 949 Turquoise St., 


San Diego 9, California. 


Dept. PL 


Please send descriptive brochure and complete information on 


Wesley Palms. 
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THE COVER portrait is of Dr. Arthur 
L. Miller, Moderator of the 171st Gen- 
eral Assembly of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. Behind him is a 
large Celtic cross which was used al- 
ternately with the simulated stained- 
glass window (page 23) as the stage 
backdrop for the Assembly sessions in 
the Indiana Theater, Indianapolis. 


Dr. Howard G. 
Hageman, pastor 
of North Re- 
formed Church, 
Newark, New Jer- 
sey, prepared the 
voluminous re- 
search for the au- 
thentic Calvin 
worship service 
re-enacted at the 
171st General Assembly (see page 24). 
Considered one of America’s outstand- 
ing authorities on the Geneva Reformer, 
Dr. Hageman last month was elected 
president of the 172,000-member Re- 
formed Church in America at the 
Church’s 153rd General Synod. 





The decisions of The United Presby- 
terian Church’s Indianapolis Assembly 
are of importance to millions of people. 
A special 22-page report beginning on 
page 6 will cover many of the Assem- 
bly’s major and minor moments, But im- 
portance is a relative matter. As the 
commissioners were deliberating inside 
the Indiana Theater on May 27, a sign 
on outside of the theater read: “The In- 
diana Theater will reopen May 28 with 
The Road Racers plus Daddy-O.” 





P.L. will “reopen” its feature and news 
columns in the next issue with a Jubilee 
report on a Swiss mountain parish; a 
story about a courageous southern edi- 
tor; and comment by Dr. Karl Menninger 
on such subjects as faith, hope, love, and 
work and play. 


As this issue goes to press, managing 
editor Henry McCorkle leaves on his 
third trip to Latin America, where he 
will cover the 18th General Council of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance and the 
Presbyterian Centennial in Brazil. He 
will also collect material for articles 
about other countries. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Jubilee Issue 


« The'Jubilee issue of PResyTERIAN LIFE 


[June 1, 1959] is just wonderful. The full 
color; reproduction of Rembrandt's 
“Christ” came out at once and is framed. 
The article by Elwyn Smith (“Can the 
Church Today Be Reformed?”] is right 
down my alley. But the whole issue is 
truly a masterpiece. I’m a cover-to-cover 
reader and wish you continued success. 
—Mnrs. Lester E. ALForD 
Kissimmee, Florida 


« A hearty and sincere word of con- 
gratulation . . . on the Jubilee issue. This 
is truly an outstanding issue, and I have 
read with much pleasure most of the con- 
tents. ... 

I feel it to be [important] that Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFE continue to inform Pres- 
byterians—and I would hope others—con- 
cerning the status of Protestantism in 
foreign countries. 

The current article on “The Secret Life 
of Spanish Protestants” and previous 
articles on the problems of the work of 
Protestantism in Colombia are very 
timely. 

—Joun S. McQuape, Jr. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


«. . . The Jubilee issue contains some 
splendid documentation of the heritage 
of our Church. While the doings of mis- 
sionaries . . . may be heroic, we find a 
steady diet of this stuff somewhat less 
than interesting. So let’s have more— 
much more—of the high caliber type of 
material found in the Jubilee issue. 
—Grecory M. Franzwa 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Women on Committees 


« ... PRESBYTERIAN LIFE scored again. 
“Come as You Are” by Janet Harbison 
[P.L., May 15, 1959] surely ought to be 
must reading for every man and every 
woman, Is it possible we may discover 
the world’s ills are due to lack of balance 
in men and women working together? 
The old adage that two heads are better 
than one does not necessarily mean two 
men’s heads. . . . 


—ELEANOoRnE E. Morocco 
Orange, California 


« Janet Harbison’s article . . . limits the 
activities of women to three paths in 
service on church boards. There is yet 
the old way practiced by women from 
time immemorial, and just as good now 
as in the past. Women may give their 
ideas voice, stating that the idea orig- 


inated with some man or group of men, 
who may be surprised to hear it, but will 
at once claim it if it happens to be good, 
This procedure never fails, and every 
woman who has had to get things done 
on a committee where both men and 
women serve knows the technique. This 
comes from an ex-church secretary and 
an old lady experienced in both church 
and fraternal work. Things being as they 
are, we might as well use the tools at 
hand, knowing other methods to have too 


many pitfalls. —Mamiue B. Corte 
Inglis, Florida 


Warning to 
United Presbyterians 


« Recently there came to my attention 
a booklet entitled Recognize Red China? 
and subtitled “An exposé of the National 
Council of Churches World Order Study 
Conference; Cleveland, Ohio, November 
18-21, 1958.” The preface carries this 
sweeping indictment: “One-half of all 
the clergymen at the Cleveland Confer. 
ence have been affiliated’ with one or 
more units of the apparatus which pro- 
motes the Communist line.” The pam- 
phlet then proceeds to list 103 of the 
600 Cleveland delegates and the alleged 
pro-Communist affiliations of each. 
The  guilt-by-association technique 
employed is reminiscent of the old Me 
Carthyism. Victims of this unscrupulous 
attack are labeled pro-Communist on the 
basis of their activities on behalf of civil 
liberties, racial desegregation, a more 
liberal immigration policy, cessation of 
nuclear tests, multilateral disarmament, 
and world peace. One distinguished 
clergyman was even charged with sup- 
porting the Russian War Relief appeal of 
1943, when, it will be recalled, Russia 
was our staunch World War II ally. 
The publishers of this attack are the 
Circuit Riders, who originated as a dissi- 
dent element within The Methodist 
Church. United Presbyterians should be 
warned against them and their irrespon- 
sible hate crusade against the National 
Council of Churches as well as respected 
leaders within our own denomination. 
—JosepH M. Hopkins 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


The Clearing House 
« The First Presbyterian Church of Lin- 


coln, Illinois, has 110 copies of The 
Hymnal, which it will be glad to give 
to any church willing to pay the freight. 
Write the pastor, the Reverend J. T. 
Burns, P. O. Box 221, Lincoln. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. (Matthew 4:17) 


gsus began his preaching ministry 
J with a summons that is a recurrent 
theme throughout the New Testament. 
When he came back to Galilee after his 
wilderness fast, he “began to preach, 
saying, “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” The word repent is 
important. Fundamentally it means 
“change your mind,” “turn around and 
go the other way.” It suggests what 
Robert Frost calls “a one-man revolu- 
tion,” a basic alteration of our habits and 
thought patterns caused by a new alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ as Lord of life. 

Long before anybody ever heard of 
evolution, “the struggle for existence,” 
“the survival of the fittest,” Jesus under- 
stood that the nature of life’s struggle is 
self-centered. “I” and “me” and “mine” 
are the focal words in the struggle for 
survival, in the battle to get on in the 
world. The conflicts of the world center 
in the clash of interests, my interests 
against your interests; my desires against 
your desires. Our moral failures, our sins, 
grow out of the ego-centered struggle 
for survival, for satisfaction, for recog- 
nition, for a place in the sun. Name any 
sin in the human catalogue, and it has its 
roots in our self-centeredness. 

Our past is strewn with the wreck- 
age of our willfulness. Our yesterdays 
are burdened by the remorseless mem- 
ories of our selfishness. We plunge on 
relentlessly trying to think well of our- 
selves, trying to justify our ways to men, 
utterly forgetting the sovereign will of 
God. Day by day we create new mem- 
ories to haunt us tomorrow until we are 
on a treadmill, going nowhere for all our 
running. No wonder Jesus began his 
ministry saying, “Repent.” 

The problem of repentance is compli- 
cated by the chains with which our past 
has bound us. We are victims of our hu- 
manness, too proud to abandon our past. 
Jesus assumed quite rightly that we in- 
herit the ego-centered way and that it 
is altogether natural. That is what the- 
ologians mean when they say we are 
tainted by “original sin.” 

Both Adam, in the story of the 
creation, and the Neanderthal man of 
evolution, were tainted by their ego- 
centeredness. The serpent in the story of 
the Garden of Eden put the idea with a 
sneer when he asked mockingly of Eve, 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 
“4 What To Do with a Past 


“Did God say, ‘You shall not eat of 
any tree of the garden’?” The very pre- 
sumption of God to thwart the will of 
His children, he was saying in effect. So 
our ego-centered past is a very deep- 
rooted affair. I suppose that is why peo- 
ple are forever saying, “You can’t change 
human nature.” 

If that is true, we may as well close 
the church and let humanity ruin itself 
in its own way. There is decisive evi- 
dence, however, that human nature can 
be changed. John Calvin pointed out 
that life can be decisively altered by a 
“change of mind and intention.” He was 
altogether certain that when a man fo- 
cused his mind on Christ instead of on 
himself he became “a new creation.” A 
changed mental outlook means a trans- 
formation of character. Certainly a trans- 
formation of mental outlook changed 
Florence Nightingale from a neurotic, 
self-centered woman into “The Lady 
with a Lamp,” ministering to the 
wounded of the Crimean War. A trans- 
formation of mental outlook changed 
Augustine from a lusty sinner into a 
saint. 

The teaching and the ministry of 
Jesus were based on the premise that 
changed minds mean changed people. 
He found Palestine, like the rest of the 
world, full of unpromising people: 
women of Samaria, prodigal sons, dis- 
honest public servants like Zacchaeus, 
fishermen like Peter, James, and John, 
getting nowhere in their lives. But he 
left them changed so that one would 
hardly recognize them. Moreover, Jesus 
always took it for granted that such 
change is an essential part of human liv- 
ing so that, far from being strange, it is 
to be expected. 

A long generation ago in London, 
for example, we might have seen a 
young man from India, smartly dressed, 
playing the social game with success and 
charm, taking dancing lessons and violin 
lessons. He was quite a young man about 
town. Nevertheless, that young dandy 
turned out to be Mahatma Gandhi. I can 
imagine his London contemporaries say- 
ing in amazement, “Surely that young 
fellow never turned out to be the tooth- 
less, half-naked ascetic, living on goat’s 
milk, holding in his frail hands the spir- 
itual destiny of India, and winning free- 
dom for his people?” Yet that is what 
happened. When Gandhi shifted the 


focus of his mind from himself to God 








the Father, he became, as Paul said, “a 
new creation.” We should not be sur- 
prised by such life changes; that is pre- 
cisely what Jesus expected. 

That leads us to the observation that 
whenever a man changes the focus of 
his mind from himself to God, he finds it 
possible to escape the fetters of his past. 
He may go on suffering retribution, but 
at least he will be free to go another 
way. One of the basic problems of psy- 
chiatry is to dig into the past of the men- 
tally sick to discover the hidden sins or 
hurts that have made them prisoners and 
to set them free. More and more psychi- 
atrists are discovering that men and 
women are prisoners of their own pasts. 
Their minds travel in circles around the 
orbit of themselves, their half-remem- 
bered sins, their buried fears, their fes- 
tering hurts and resentments until their 
minds slip off the track of sanity. Lac- 
tantius, an ancient thinker, sensed what 
modern psychiatrists have learned; 
namely, that repentance is “the recov- 
ery of one’s mind.” 

There is a bit of wisdom in the story 
of Lot’s wife, who could not resist a 
backward look as she fled from Sodom. 
She was changed into a pillar of salt, 
something that had no fruitfulness in it. 
Orpheus, leading Eurydice out of Hades, 
could not resist a backward look, and his 
beloved disappeared before his eyes. 
Both the story of Lot’s wife and the story 
of Orpheus suggest that he who cannot 
let go of the past cannot grasp the future. 
Enslaved by yesterday, we cannot grasp 
the possibilities of tomorrow. 

The glory of the Christian faith lies 
in the fact that it provides a means for 
breaking the vicious circle of a past that 
goes whirling forever around the ego. It 
is like a mountaintop that suddenly 
looms ahead to break the surface of the 
plain and point our sure direction. It is 
like a strong but hidden current that 
grips a bit of driftwood caught in a 
whirlpool and flings it onward down 
the stream. Paul felt the truth and the 
power of it when he said that “If any one 
is in Christ, he is a new creation,” set 
free from the confining fetters of his 
past. 

When our Lord comes into our 
lives, he changes our minds, alters our 
mental outlook, and lifts us onto a high 
plateau whereon we “see life steadily 
and see it whole.” “Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven [in you] is at hand.” 
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from Indianapolis 


GENERAL 


ASSEMBLY 


reviews progress and adopts basic programs 


CHURCH-AT-LARGE: 


Membership and Giving 


Reach New Highs in °58 


Membership in The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
increased by 56,990 during 1958 to reach a new high of 
3,159,562. 

Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, in making the report 
to the Assembly, said membership in church schools now 
totals 1,932,954, an increase of 24,296 in the past year. 
Infant baptisms, said Dr. Blake, totaled 100,645, and 34,018 
adults were baptized upon confession of faith. 

Total giving by United Presbyterians in 1958 was $242.- 
583.778, or $9,190,539 more than in 1957. Of the total 
contributions, $42,409,461 was given by congregations to 
the General Mission Program; $200,174,317 was spent on 
the local mission of churches. Of the benevolence giving, 
$29,866,367 was contributed to the General Assembly- 
administered program; $7,422,236 was administered by 
synods and presbyteries, and $5,120,858 was given to other 
causes, 

Dr. Blake also presented other statistics for last year: 
11,801 ordained ministers on the rolls of presbyteries; 9,454 
churches; 35 synods; 81,093 ruling elders; 56,125 deacons; 
and 58,729 trustees. 


BENEVOLENCES: 


Record General Mission 
Program Approved for °60 


What does the phrase General Mission Program mean? 
Many a commissioner probably had this thought when the 
Assembly met on Saturday morning, May 23, to consider 
the national and world-wide work of the Church for the 
year 1960. 

Retiring National Missions General Secretary Hermann 
Morse addressed himself to this question before the Assem- 
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bly. This program, he said, “is a response to an understand- 
ing of a world with unlimited needs. . . . These are practical 
proposals with reasonable estimates of cost.” 

The snowy-haired former Moderator reminded his au- 
dience that the General Mission of the Church was not just 
a budget. “This is a program of ministry,” he said. “Are you 
willing to recommend it to your churches for voluntary 
response? ... This is an affirmation, not an appropriation.” 

Dr. Charles Ehrhardt of Newark, New Jersey, chairman 
of the department of stewardship and promotion, reported 
to the Assembly that the 1958 United Presbyterian per cap- 
ita giving to the General Mission Program was only $9.67. 
“Is this because we don’t have enough money?” Dr. Ehr- 
hardt asked. “Perhaps it’s because we're too much like 
average Americans.” 

In a question period before the vote on the proposed 
$42,680,125 program, M. A. Q. Daskawie of the Punjab 
Synod in Pakistan remarked, “I have seen so much waste 
here in the United States in the past five weeks that it has 
made my Pakistani heart sick. f 

“My answer to the problem of funds,” the handsome 
ruling elder continued, “is this: if we all would devote a 
regular share of our money to the Lord’s work, we wouldn't 
know what to do with all of it.” 

Shortly after this, the commissioners voted to approve 
the General Mission Program for 1960. Of the $42,680,125 
needed for the full program, $26,864,287 has been allocated 
for basic operating costs in Christian and Theological Edu- 
cation, Ecumenical Mission and Relations, National Mis- 
sions, Pensions, the General Council, and other service 
agencies. 

This basic General Mission program, which represents an 
increase of $1,364,287 over last year’s approved total, will 
support work in the United States and forty-one other coun- 
tries in Africa, Asia, Europe, and Latin America. 

United Presbyterian-related groups and institutions 
throughout the world include: fifty-three hospitals, seventy- 
nine clinics and dispensaries, forty-five seminaries, eighty- 
nine colleges and universities, 435 secondary and special 
schools, two hundred campus ministry centers, 150 neigh- 
borhood houses, some fifteen thousand churches and unor- 
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ganized worship groups, and a variety of special services, 
such as audio-visual work, preparation of curriculum ma- 
terials, and research, Altogether, these require a working 
force of 15,000 men and women. 


Operations for 1960 
Basic Operating Program 
1. MAJOR PROGRAM AGENCIES: 
National Missions 
Ecumenical Comm. 
Christian Education 
Pensions 
Theological Education 


. GENERAL SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 
General Council Budget: 
Stewardship and Promotion 970,000 
Public Relations 67,000 
Fin. and C.R.A. 177,000 
Exec. and F.S. Comm. 340,000 
Misc. Operations eee 117,500 
United Presbyterian Men 22,500 
Presbyterian Life 253,437 
United Presbyterian Foundation 172,850 
Ministry to Servicemen 180,330 
Educational Assistance 117,500 


. COOPERATING AGENCIES: 
American Bible Society 114,000 
National Council of Churches . 120,000 
World Council of Churches dedabis 69,892 
World Presbyterian Alliance 21,700 


TOTAL BASIC OPERATING BUDGET $26,864,287 


$10,431,629 
7,533,028 
3,759,522 
1,272,627 


1,123,772 


SEMINARIES: 


Assembly Approves Forming 
Of New Pittsburgh Seminary 

The creation of a new United Presbyterian theological 
seminary in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was approved by the 
Assembly. 


- 
Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake (left), Consolidations Com- 
mittee chairman Dr. Samuel Weir (center), and Moderator 
Miller confer on request to hear Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary 
president Addison Leitch discuss proposed new Pittsburgh 
school. Dr. Leitch urged continuation of present seminaries. 
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The boards of Pittsburgh-Xenia, the seminary of the 
former United Presbyterian Church, and Western, a sem. 
inary of the former Presbyterian Church U.S.A., had voted 
in favor of consolidating their schools to form a base for 
new seminary. These actions were presented to the Assem 
bly as a part of the report of the Special Committee on Con! 
solidations, chaired by Dr. Samuel C. Weir, of Dearborn) 
Michigan. 

“The Pittsburgh Theological Seminary of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America” wil] 
be the full name of the new school, slated to begin opera- 
tions at the start of the academic year 1960-61, under a 
board including members of the boards of both the former 
seminaries. { 

The merger, which was overwhelmingly approved after 
some opposition on the floor of the Assembly, will make 
possible vastly expanded opportunities for the training of 7 
ministers, and eventually laymen as well. 

Dr. Hermann N. Morse, who is to serve during the next 
year as special consultant to the Council on Theological 
Education, in speaking of the consolidation before the As- 
sembly’s Standing Committee on Theological Education, 
foresaw a variety of possibilities for the new Pittsburgh 
Seminary. Among them are: 
> an increased emphasis on graduate education. 
> cooperation with the universities in the Pittsburgh area. 
> training of ministers for specialized functions, such as 
social work and the ministry of music. 
> in-service training and “refreshers” for ministers already 
in service. 
> adult education for laymen, including such subjects as 
theology and church finance. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION: 
No Letup in Sight 


In Need for Ministers 


The number of students now preparing for the United 
Presbyterian ministry in Presbyterian theological schools 
will probably have to double by 1975 if our churches are 
to be properly staffed. This increase will be made necessary 
by the anticipated expansion of Presbyterianism and the 
growth of the American population. 

This was one of the conclusions of the General Assem- 
bly’s Standing Committee on Theological Education in its 
report to the Assembly, presented by the Reverend W. Paul 
Ludwig, of Washington, D.C. 

Ways to step up the present program of recruiting for 
the ministry and needs of the seminaries, both for faculty 
members and for vastly expanded physical plants, were 
among the questions the committee wrestled with during 
the sessions which preceded its final report. 

The considerable increase in funds being made available 
to seminaries by the General Mission program of the church 
was noted with rejoicing by the committee. 

“Just fifteen years ago, the Church as a whole was not 
designating one dollar of its general funds to its seminaries,” 
Dr. John A. Mackay, retiring president of Princeton Sem- 
inary, pointed out to the committee. More than $1,500,000 
is projected for seminary operating needs alone in 1960. 

Among actions taken by the Assembly in the field of 
theological education, on recommendation of the commit- 
tee, were: 
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Former Assembly Moderators wait to be introduced in Indianapolis. From left they are: W. Kyle George (U.P., ‘51); Frederick 
W. Evans (U.S.A., ‘46); Clifford E. Barbour (U.S.A., ‘49); Harrison Ray Anderson (U.S.A., ‘51); Hermann N. Morse (U.S.A., ‘52); 
Samuel C. Weir (U.P., ‘53); John A. Mackay (U.S.A., ‘53); David W. Proffitt (U.S.A., ‘56); and Harold R. Martin (U.S.A., ‘57). 


@ That consideration be given to requests for aid from stu- 
dents of Lincoln Seminary, now in process of liquidation as 
a result of the full integration of Negro students into other 
seminaries of the church. 

@ That The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. proceed 
with plans leading toward a hoped-for joint operation of 
Austin Seminary, Austin, Texas, with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., under whose auspices it is now functioning. 
@ That consultation be undertaken between the trustees 
of Bloomfield Seminary and the Council on Theological Ed- 
ucation, in order to arrive at proposals for the future of 
Bloomfield, which will be presented to a subsequent As- 
sembly. 

@ That work be done toward establishing standards for 
United Presbyterian college programs for the training of 
assistants in Christian education. 


MISSION AND RELATIONS: 


Family Research Project Recommended 


One of Protestantism’s most significant innovations—the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—recorded its first anni- 
versary at the Indianapolis Assembly. 

The Commission, created out of five boards and agencies 
in the former United and U.S.A, Churches, combines, for 
the first time in modern Protestant history, the missionary 
and diplomatic functions of a denomination within a single 
agency. 

There was plenty of evidence in the report of the Standing 
Committee on Ecumenical Mission and Relations that the 
new group had been busy with action as well as organization 
this past year. As Dr. Charles T. Leber, General Secretary 
of the Commission, stated in a brief address to the Assembly, 
“This is our hour of destiny, not our hour of danger.” 

In approving the Commission report, the Assembly took 
note of the following facts: 
® That American mission and national church operations 
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have been integrated in Syria and Lebanon, and are sched- 
uled to be integrated later on this year in Colombia and 
Korea. 

& That a new Ecumenical Training Center and a Fine Arts 
Center have been established at Stony Point, New York, 
and will shortly go into full use. 

& That seven new fraternal workers from four different 
countries are now serving The United Presbyterian Church. 
> That an Institute on Overseas Churchmanship was held 
for Americans going overseas, and was so well received 
that several other similar gatherings have been scheduled. 
& That the goal of one hundred new mission appointees a 
year is far from being reached “due to inadequate financial 
support.” The Commission was forced to use $355,000 in 
reserve funds during 1958. 

The Assembly called on the Church “to engage in con- 
tinued intercession for Christian personnel serving . . . in 
areas of great tension” in the Middle East, China, and 
eastern Europe. 

Special reference was also made to “persistent evidences 
of restrictions on Protestants in Colombia and Spain.” The 
Assembly added, “While the situation in Colombia has 
improved in recent years, outbreaks of fatal violence have 
occurred during the past few months.” 

The Assembly also took steps to bring Presbyterians in 
the West African territory of Rio Muni (Spanish Guinea) 
to independent church status. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS: 
New Aid Approved for 


Inner-City, Church Extension 


The need of assistance for two types of churches—those 
in fast-growing suburban areas and inner-city neighbor- 
hoods—occupied much of the report presented by the As- 
sembly’s Standing Committee on National Missions. 

Eighty-one new congregations were established in 1958, 
according to the report, which went on to point out that at 
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least 128 should be begun annually to maintain the present 
strength of United Presbyterian churches. To aid new 
church development, the Board of National Missions has 
arranged a $5,000,000 loan from a life insurance company 
for the next two years. 

In the nation’s principal inner-city areas, the Board of 
National Missions is spending $850,000 to assist churches 
in making renovations to adapt to new types of community 
programs. Moreover, the report continued, within two years 
this figure should be raised to more than $1,000,000. Acting 
upon recommendation of the standing committee, the As- 
sembly reaffirmed the denomination’s stand on inner-city 
churches; namely, “that the church located in the inner-city 
has an obligation to remain to serve all the people in its 
neighborhood as long as there is a need for its ministry, and 
that, where necessary, assistance should be given by the 
denomination as a whole in order to assure an effective 
ministry.” 

Elsewhere in the report, the National Presbyterian 
Health and Welfare Association, which reports through the 
Board of National Missions, presented an extensive set of 
standards and procedures for church-related hospitals, 
homes for the aging, and neighborhood houses. The Assem- 
bly adopted the recommendations together with a state- 
ment commending the Association for its initiative and 
leadership in the field. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: 


Family Research Project Commended 


Experts and parents agree that families should be to- 
gether as much as possible, in church and out—vyet, of the 
sixty-three groups of parents interviewed in the three-year 
Family Research Project, all stated that the demands of 
community and church activities separate family members 
to the point where tensions mount, communications dete- 
riorate, and family freedom is crowded aside in a seemingly 
relentless schedule. 

The General Assembly, in accepting the report of the 
Board of Christian Education, especially commended the 
Family Research Project and urged that it be continued. 

The Assembly also voted that the Board continue its re- 
search on church and higher education and prepare a state- 
ment for presentation to the next General Assembly. 

The church-wide program of Church Officer Training, 
begun in 1957, also received the approval of the Assembly, 
which urged that it be continued in the churches. 

The active participation of young people was apparent 
in the inclusion in the standing committee report of state- 
ments made by James B. Brasel, moderator of Westminster 
Fellowship, and Robert Adams, chairman of the student 
section of WF. The high-school agers have initiated a pro- 
gram for raising $150,000 for service loans to church-voca- 
tion students and for seminary libraries. They also plan to 
send a representative to the World Presbyterian Alliance 
in Brazil this summer. 

In other actions, the Assembly: 

@ Approved the merger of student groups of the Christian 
Church, Evangelical United Brethren Church, United 
Church of Christ, and The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. to form the United Campus Christian Fellowship. 
@ Noted significant changes in the magazine Venture, for 
junior high boys and girls, and announced publication in 
October of a new monthly, Hi Way, for young people. 





PENSIONS: 


Assembly Approves 
New Plan for 1960 


A new and broadened United Presbyterian Pension Plan 
will go into effect in January as the result of action taken 
by the 171lst General Assembly. The new plan, recom. 
mended by the Standing Committee on Pensions, replaces 
the pension plans of the two denominations which united 
last year. 

Under the new plan, provision is made not only for re. 
tirement years but also for death, major medical, and dis. 
ability payments. Dr. C. Ransom Comfort, president of the 
Board of Pensions, said the plan, to go into effect next year, 
will pay 80 per cent of medical costs in excess of 5 per cent 
of salary in any one year. 

Dr. Comfort added that 2,700 retired ministers and their 
families received emergency supplements to their pensions 
during the past year. “Although the amounts provided 


‘raised minimum pensions to $1,000 for those sixty-five to 


eighty, and $1,200 for those over eighty,” the board presi- 
dent declared, “we feel these are still seriously inadequate 
amounts to enable retired ministers and their wives to live 
in dignity.” 

The committee’s report urged that the church increase its 
support to the point that supplements can make possible 
a minimum annual pension of $1,800 for ministers and $900 
for widows. 


EDUCATION: 


College Aid Voted for Children 
of Some Church Employees 


Traditionally, the Presbyterian heritage has rested upon 
a highly educated ministry. But for years many ministers 
and nonordained church workers have had to make unusual 
and often incredible sacrifices in order to send their own 
children to college. The main reason: ministers and church 
workers were not receiving adequate compensation. 

Since 1950 the salary situation has improved consider- 
ably. But for many church workers, with teen-age children, 








Sites Picked for 
Next Three Assemblies 


The General Assembly will move to the 
Great Lakes region for two years and then will 
turn cross-country to the Rockies for its 1962 
meeting. 

Last year’s Pittsburgh Assembly voted to 
hold the 1960 meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, The 
Indianapolis commissioners voted to hold the 
Assembly in Buffalo, New York, in 1961, and 
in Denver, Colorado, in 1962. 
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college tuition costs have risen far more rapidly than their 
ewn income. In order to alleviate this situation, the 
Assembly voted an Educational Assistance Program for 
children of ministers and other trained, full-time employees 
in The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

If the family income is less than $5,000 a year, children 
will be eligible for $100 to $600 scholarships. The program 
is scheduled to begin in the academic year 1960-61. The 
Department of Vocation and In-Service Training of the 
Board of Christian Education will provide applications for 
grants from the new Educational Assistance Program. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING: 


Assembly Continues Study on 
Health and the Christian Faith 


“Doctors and theologians are in agreement that man must 
be regarded as a unity, that his body and soul are inextri- 
cably bound up together. Health is the whole man at his 
best, not simply the absence of disease,” stated Baltimore's 
Dr. Paul C. Warren, chairman of the Assembly’s special 
committee on the Relation of Christian Faith to Health. 

The Church’s ministry of healing is not a substitute for 
medical care or a last resort when medical treatment has 
failed, the report stated. Rather, they are complementary 
methods of dealing with illness, and both are required if 
the patient is to attain complete health. 

The need for humility and open-mindedness on the part 
of ministers and doctors was called for at a time, according 
to the report, when “we are on the threshold of great new 
discoveries in the realm of the spirit.” 

The committee will continue its study and make a more 
complete report to the 172nd General Assembly in Cleve- 
land. 


WOMEN: 


United Presbyterian Women 
Report Special Gifts 


A birthday gift to the women of Brazil to help set up a 
laymen’s leadership training school in that country, a friend- 
ship bridge between United Presbyterian women in the 
United States and women of Egypt, and a program of spir- 
itual discipline for members of local women’s associations 
were among the significant accomplishments of the United 
Presbyterian Women reported to the 171st General As- 
sembly. 

Applause greeted U.P.W. president Mrs. Ernest 
Hoeldtke, of Buffalo, New York, as she rose to offer the first 
report of the new organization of women in The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Aiding her in the presentation were Mrs. Albert Elder, 
LaGrange, Illinois; Mrs. James C. Piper, Parsons, Kansas; 
and Mrs. Leslie Crane, Clair Shores, Michigan. 

Mrs. Elder, speaking of the portion of the United Presby- 
terian Women’s purpose which calls upon women “to dem- 
onstrate Christ’s love in all areas of life,” suggested that this 
should be worked at in local churches, “where we often 
engage in verbal combat which does violence” to this prin- 
ciple, as well as in every area “where people are in need.” 

Total contributions made through women’s organizations 
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Mrs. Ernest H. Hoeldtke of Buffalo, N.Y., new president of 
United Presbyterian Women, makes her first Assembly report. 


to the boards and agencies of the church were reported as 
$4,867,102. 


THE FOUNDATION: 


Members Urged to Will 
Estates to Churches 


J. Howard Pew, Philadelphia industrialist and president 
of the board of trustees of The United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion, urged members to leave more of their estates to their 
churches. 

Addressing the Assembly, Mr. Pew said such gifts would 
be entirely free of federal inheritance taxes and nearly free 
of state taxes. Expressing concern about the federal govern- 
ment’s “creeping confiscation” of wealth by inheritance 
taxes, Mr. Pew recommended that Presbyterians will their 
estates to churches, “the bulwark of freedom.” 


RACE RELATIONS: 


Commissioners Quit 


Club Over Racial Ban 


A group of commissioners and visitors to the Assembly 
had an unexpected opportunity to demonstrate their 
church’s opposition to segregation. 

Upon arriving at the Columbia Club in downtown 
Indianapolis, Dr. Jesse Barber, assistant secretary of evan- 
gelism of the Board of National Missions, was told his con- 
firmed reservation could not be honored. In a short time, 
some sixty commissioners and visitors who originally 
planned to stay at the private club joined the Negro clergy- 
man in seeking other quarters. 

They based their action on a standing rule of the Assem- 
bly which allows it to meet only in cities in which facilities 
are available without discrimination. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Functions Through 


Standing Committees 


Some 400 commissioners work extra hours to review 


the Church’s progress and make recommendations 


Housewife Mrs. Ralph Stair of Waukesha, 
Wis., only woman on Theological Educa- 
tion Committee, was unanimously elected 
secretary. She is the mother of two sons. 


eas . 
Park superintendent A. T. Van Dyke of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., makes one of many 
points during long, hot evening session of 
Social Education and Action Committee. 


Y.M.C.A, executive Dr. W. Bradford Bayliss represented Cali- 
fornia’s Presbytery of The Redwoods in Theological Educa- 
tion group. He is also a chaplain at San Quentin. 
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How can almost a thousand men and women who have 
never met with each other before suddenly assemble for 
a week to handle the spiritual and temporal affairs of an 
organization with over 3,000,000 members and a quarter 
billion dollars in annual expenses? 

The answer is in the hands of some four hundred people 
who make it possible for themselves and their six hundred 
colleagues—the General Assembly commissioners of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—to deal with this awe 
some task, 

The vital four hundred are members of the Assembly's 
fourteen Standing Committees, which are elected by the® 
Assembly on its first day, and which usually serve until] 
the Assembly’s last day. The commissioners are divided 
into twenty-two “electing sections” in order to select thé 
Standing Committees from among their own numbe 
Chairmen who must also be commissioners are appointed 
by the new Moderator. q 

Standing Committee business ranges from the house 
keeping duties of those concerned with Synod Record 
Finance, Resolutions of Thanks, and Mileage, to the weight 
ier matters of Evangelism, Theological Education, and 
cial Education and Action. 

Each one of the Church’s major program concerns (Chriss 
tian Education, Ecumenical Mission and Relations, Na 
tional Missions, and Pensions) rates a Standing Committe) 
with forty-four members, twice the size of the other tem 
This speeds up the Assembly’s review of program ageney: 
minutes and other records. Regardless of size, each con 
mittee is composed of one-half ministers and one-half ruling 
elders. 

Traffic director for these groups is the Standing Commit- 
tee on Bills and Overtures, since the major portion of its 
responsibility is to pass around business among the other 
committees. Overtures come to the Assembly from pres 
byteries asking commissioners to change some old rule or 
institute some new practice in the life of the Church. If 
the overture has to do with the government of the Church, 
it is steered to the Standing Committee on Polity. If it 
asks for a statement on birth control, it goes to Social Edu- 
cation and Action. 

If, however, an overture has no natural lodging place, 
the Standing Committee on Bills and Overtures will itself 
deal with the matter, preparing a recommendation for 
action by the Assembly. This is what the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures decided to do about the subject of Com- 
munist China (see page 18). 
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Birth of the Standing Committees comes 
immediately after Moderator election. 
Here electing section chairman Dr. Henry 
W. Eddy of Kenmore, N. Y. (right) 
counts one of eighteen ballots taken. 

















Bills and Overtures Committee has full- 


mit- scale session on second floor of Indiana | 
F its Theater, same building where Assembly 

ther was being held. Group is listening to 

res i report by Dr. Glenn Moore, secretary of 

> OF General Council, who may be asked in 

If to speak to committee, but not to vote. 

rch, 

if it 

‘due § 

ace, Curriculum editor-in-chief Dr. Norman 
self Langford (left) receives a few words of 
for | advice from Christian Education Stand- 
on | ing Committee member Vernon T. Smith, 

ome pastor from Holt, Michigan. Discussion 


followed committee session. 
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Ten-minute coffee, coke, and fresh air break takes 
Social Education and Action Committee members 
to the fire escape of an Indianapolis hotel. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES continueo 





A Standing Committee’s work is almost done when commissioners read printed report prior to consideration on Assembly floor. 
Most printed reports run from two to four pages, but this year National Missions ran to ten, and Polity to nine. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Registers Views 


on Contemporary Issues 


On the final day of the General As- 
sembly, the commissioners addressed 
themselves to six controversial topics of 
nationwide interest. Two of these—capi- 
tal punishment and the so-called “right- 
to-work” laws—had never before been 
weighed by the Church’s governing 
body. On another—planned parenthood 
—the Assembly reversed the historic po- 
sition of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

A lengthy statement on race relations 
filled in gaps in the many previous pro- 
nouncements favoring “a nonsegregated 
church in a nonsegregated society.” A 
pronouncement on alcohol called on the 
churches to aid the Department of Social 
Education and Action in “re-examining 
the issues involved and their proposed 
solutions.” A statement on international 
relations dealt with the recognition of 
Communist China and attempts to dis- 
credit UNICEF. 

The reason the church becomes in- 
terested in matters of this kind was ex- 
plained by the twenty-two members of 
the Social Education and Action Stand- 
ing Committee in the preamble to their 
report: “Obedience to our Lord’s com- 
mandment to love our neighbor requires 
that the church work to achieve a more 
just social order, [and this in turn] re- 
quires not only the redemption of in- 
dividuals but also the changing of 
patterns and corporate structures of so- 
ciety, which so profoundly influence the 
life of the individual.” 


Race relations 

The statement on race_ relations, 
adopted by the commissioners after two 
minor editorial changes, deplored at- 
tacks on “constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of individuals voluntarily to as- 
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sociate with each other in lawful organi- 
zations.” It cited “laws denying state 
employees’ rights to belong to lawful 
organizations or associations the aims of 
which are the achievement of legitimate 
social goals, laws requiring disclosure 
of membership lists of such organizations 

. [and] laws exacting exorbitant reg- 
istration requirements and punitive fees 
from such organizations.” 

Calling such laws “as ungodly as they 
are unconstitutional,” the statement 
warned that “such devices, which today 
are directed against efforts to achieve 
racial desegregation, can tomorrow be 
directed against any legitimate cause, 
even religious liberty, and can thus im- 
peril the principle of voluntary associa- 
tion. which is essential to a democratic 
society.” 

The pronouncement commended the 
United States Civil Rights Commission 
for its efforts “to secure full voting rights 
for all American citizens.” 

The Assembly petitioned the Execu- 
tive Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment “to require that public tax money 
be used on a racially nondiscriminatory 
basis,” and cited “good reason to believe 
that much of this public tax money, in 
effect, subsidizes and perpetuates... 
racial injustice [in] (1) state employ- 
ment services, (2) contracts and sub- 
contracts let by states under the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956, (3) construction 
of air terminals under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act,” and other projects aided 
by federal tax monies. 

The race relations report commended 
“those churches that have engaged their 
members in covenants of open occu- 
pancy, [urging] others to follow this ex- 
ample, thus assisting the movement 
toward residential desegregation,” and 
urged church judicatories “to support 
the passage of fair housing legislation.” 


Collective bargaining 

The longest debate over any subject 
in the Social Education and Action re- 
port occurred when the statement on 
collective bargaining was voted. Com- 
missioners stood six deep behind the 
microphones on the floor awaiting their 
chance to speak. After sharply differing 
views had been exchanged for more than 
an hour, the Assembly voted to delete 
several paragraphs of the report, includ- 
ing sections naming “right-to-work” laws 
specifically. 

Disapproval of such laws was re- 
tained, however, in the statement finally 
adopted. “Union membership as a basis 
of continued employment,” the pro- 
nouncement read, “should be neither 
required by law nor forbidden by law 
...the question of a union shop... 
should be settled by collective bargain- 
ing.” 

The Assembly also “unequivocably” 
condemned “violence and threats of vio- 
lence in labor disputes,” and urged “Fed- 
eral legislation to insure the honest use of 
union funds and to guarantee the right 
of appeal and the right of secret ballot.” 

In addition, the statement on collec- 
tive bargaining “calls upon individual 
Presbyterian union members to take a 
responsible part in the activities of their 
unions, and calls upon the Department 
of Social Education and Action to con- 
tinue its study of present issues in indus- 
trial relations (such as the effects of 
automation, the reclassification of jobs 
and the need for retaining workers, the 
problems of women in industry, the in- 
fluence of economic power groups, the 
present role of government in the econ- 
omy, the new power and problems of 
organized labor, and the cultural impli- 
cations of new technology) and to bring 
appropriate recommendations to the 
172nd General Assembly.” 
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Capital punishment 

After a brief debate, the Assembly 
approved the following pronouncement: 

“Recognizing the responsibility of the 
state to protect its citizens and to pro- 
mote justice and freedom in society, 

“Recognizing that one of the means 
by which the state has sought to exer- 
cise this responsibility has been the im- 
position of the death penalty, 

“Realizing that in Western Europe 
only France and Great Britain retain the 
death penalty and that in our country 
eight states have abolished it, 

“Knowing that studies have shown 
that the retention or abolition of the 
death penalty has no observable effect 
on homicide rates, that justice some- 
times miscarries because of human fal- 
libility in the judicial process, and that 
enlightened penal practice seeks both to 
protect society and to reform and reha- 
bilitate guilty persons, and 

“Believing that capital punishment 


cannot be condoned by an interpretation 
of the Bible based upon the revelation 
of God’s love in Jesus Christ, that as 
Christians we must seek the redemption 
of evil doers and not theif. death, and 
that the use of the death penalty tends 
to brutalize the society that condones it, 

“The 171st General Assembly 

“Declares its opposition to capital 
punishment, 

“Calls upon the judicatories, and 
members of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
to work for the abolition of the death 
penalty in their respective states, 

“Urges the judicatories to seek the 
improvement of our various penal insti- 
tutions and systems to the end that so- 
ciety may be protected and persons 
convicted of crime be rehabilitated, and 

“Encourages the Department of Social 
Education and Action to continue its 
study of other aspects of crime preven- 
tion and correction.” 
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Your weekly proportionate giving 
makes this possible 


The General Mission Program 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. «> 
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Problems of alcohol 

After several proposals to amend had _ 
been defeated, the commissioners voted 
to adopt the following statement, with | 
the addition of a clause suggested by a 
commissioner who felt that the effect of 7 
advertising of alcoholic beverages ought | 
to be included: 

“Noting the widespread use of alco.” 
holic beverages in our country and the 
deeply-rooted cultural sanctions that™ 
support such use in nearly all segments 7 
of our population; 

“Noting also the variety, complexity, 
and intensity of the problems related to 
such drinking, which in their interaction” 
with other social and moral problems” 
compel the attention and concern of the 
churches, and 

“Believing that there are no easy or 
immediate solutions for the problems of 
alcohol, but that, through a deeper un- 
derstanding of human behavior and of 
the forces that mold our culture, ways 
can be found of dealing with them, 

“The 171st General Assembly 

“Calls the attention of each local con- 
gregation to the former pronouncements 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America 
(U.S.A., 1946, 1953; U.P., 1957), which 
call for (1) a realistic program of edu- 
cation in the churches, emphasizing vol- 
untary abstinence as a significant way of 
dealing with the problems of alcohol, 
(2) concern on the part of ministers and 
churches for alcoholics and other vic- 
tims of the misuse of alcohol, (3) edu- 
cation of the public regarding alcoholism 
and other problems of alcohol, and (4) 
cooperation with agencies whose goals 
with respect to alcohol are in harmony 
with those of our church, and (5) co- 
operation with Alcoholics Anonymous. 

“Directs the Department of Social Ed- 
ucation and Action to undertake a study 
of the use of alcoholic beverages in the 
American culture, with special attention 
to the effects of the advertising of such 
beverages, re-examining the issues in- 
volved and their proposed solutions, and 
to bring to the 172nd General Assembly 
recommendations as to ways the 
churches and their members can act re- 
sponsibly with respect to the problems 
of alcohol, and 

“Encourages the social education and 
action committee of each presbytery to 
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Ordinarily smiling and serene, officers of the Board of Christian Education ponder a commissioner's question following the 
presentation of the report of the Standing Committee on Social Education and Action. Left to right are Clifford H. Earle, Sec- 
retary, Department of Social Education and Action; William A. Morrison, General Secretary, Board of Christian Education; 
and Ganse Little, President, Board of Christian Education. After modifications, all the Committee’s proposals were passed. 


assist local pastors and congregations in 
dealing with these problems, and to co- 
operate with the Department of Social 
Education and Action in its study of the 
use of alcoholic beverages.” 


Planned parenthood 

At least three considerations formed 
the background of the commissioners’ 
deliberations on the statement on 
planned parenthood: 

l. The growing of the 
pressure of mounting world population 
on living space and food supply, 

2. The efforts of the Roman Catholic 
Church to thwart the dissemination of 
birth-control information and materials, 
and 

3. The General Assembly pronounce- 
ments of 1930 and 1931, which, in effect, 
agreed with and supported the Roman 
Catholic position on family limitation. 

After a brief debate involving only 
the timing of the statement—one com- 
missioner felt that an additional year of 
study was desirable—the Assembly 


realization 


voted the following pronouncement: 
“Recognizing that in the wisdom of 
God Christian marriage is a relationship 
of love and fidelity which involves both 
companionship and parenthood, and 
“Believing that the sexual life within 
this relationship is given by God for the 
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benefit of His children, and is neither 
an ethically neutral aspect of human ex- 
istence, nor an evil which needs to be 
justified by something else, as for ex- 
ample, by the procreation of children, 

“The 171st General Assembly 

“Approves the principle of voluntary 
family planning and responsible parent- 
hood, 

“Affirms that the proper use of med- 
ically approved contraceptives may con- 
tribute to the spiritual, emotional, and 
economic welfare of the family, 

“Urges the repeal of laws prohibiting 
the availability of contraceptives and in- 
formation about them for use within the 
marriage relationship, and 

“Authorizes the establishment of a 
special commission of seven members, 
appointed by the Moderator, to make a 
thorough study of this whole matter in 
cooperation with the Department of So- 
cial Education and Action and the Office 
of Family Education Research of the 
Board of Christian Education, and to 
present a report to the 172nd General 
Assembly.” 


International relations 
Because the General Assembly delib- 
erated the problem of recognition of 
Communist China on two separate oc- 
casions, the action on this portion of the 


Social Education and Action report is 
included on page 16. 

Responding to recent opposition to 
UNICEF in general and the annual Hal- 
loween trick-or-treat observance, which 
Presbyterians have supported widely, 
the Assembly adopted the following 
statement: 


“Recognizing the constructive efforts 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) in relieving the suffering of 
children in areas of need around the 
world, and in protecting them from the 
ravages of disease and hunger, 

“Recognizing also its work in estab- 
lishing basic maternal and child welfare 
services and in training indigenous lead- 
ership to carry on these services, and 

“Noting that the United States Gov- 
ernment as well as private agencies in 
local communities have contributed sub- 
stantially to UNICEF, 

“The 171st General Assembly 

“Alerts the churches and their mem- 
bers to attempts both to discredit 
UNICEF and to discourage community 
participation in annual Halloween ‘trick- 
or-treat’ collections of UNICEF and 

“Commends church and community 
groups for their support of UNICEF 
and interpretation of its world-wide 
service.” 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Considers 





Relations with Communist China 


Two overtures bearing on the recog- 
nition of the mainland government of 
China were received by the General As- 
sembly. 

The first of these was adopted by the 
Presbytery of Morris and Orange at its 
stated meeting in West Orange, New 
Jersey, on April 28. The text of this over- 
ture was as follows: 

“In view of the request of the National 
Council of Churches that various mem- 
ber bodies study the recommendations 
of its Study Conference made in Cleve- 
land on November 5, 1958, urging the 
recognition of Communist China and its 
admission to the United Nations; and 

“In view of the need of the National 
Council to hear from its member bodies 
through the Church at large as well as 
through its official representatives: and 

“Since the action of the Study Confer- 
ence neither has been approved nor dis- 
approved by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches and was 
given for study and expression by the 
Churches; and 

“In view of the record of inhuman 
oppression, of broken promises, suppres- 
sion of basic human rights, in the past 
and present by the government of Com- 
munist China, and its slight evidence of 
ability to cooperate under law in the 
family of nations; 

“Therefore, Morris and Orange Pres- 
bytery, meeting on 28 April 1959 in 
West Orange, New Jersey, urges the 
171st General Assembly to 

“1. Reaffirm its position as a member 
of the National Council of Churches and 
commend the Council for its study and 
recommendations on important issues; 

“2. Disapprove the recommendations 
of the Study Conference of the National 
Council of Churches as they concern the 
recognition of Communist China by our 
government and its admission into the 
United Nations.” 
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The second overture, adopted by the 
Presbytery of Pittsburgh on May 14, 
1959, quoted from the message of the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference 
the following paragraph: 

“With reference to China, Christians 
should urge reconsideration by our gov- 
ernment of its policy in regard to the 
People’s Republic of China. While the 
rights of the people of Taiwan and of 
Korea should be safeguarded, steps 
should be taken toward the inclusion of 
the People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations and for its recognition 
by our government. Such recognition 
does not imply approval. These diplo- 
matic relations should constitute a part of 
a much wider relationship between our 
peoples. The exclusion of the effective 
government on the mainland of China, 
currently the People’s Republic of China, 
from the international community is in 
many ways a disadvantage to that com- 
munity. It helps to preserve a false im- 
age of the United States and of other 
nations in the minds of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It keeps our people in ignorance of 
what is taking place in China. It ham- 
pers negotiations for disarmament. It 
limits the functioning of international 
organizations. We have a strong hope 
that the resumption of relationships be- 
tween the peoples of China and of the 
United States may make possible also a 
restoration of relationships between 
their churches and ours.” 

The Presbytery of Pittsburgh’s request 
to the General Assembly read as follows: 


“WHEREAS, the official recognition 
of the Chinese Government was at that 
time, and still is, a moot question, with 
sincere difference of opinion held by 
conscientious Christians on both sides of 
the question; and 


“WHEREAS, such statements as 
quoted in the above paragraph are easily 


Dr. Herman L. Turner, the surprise nomi- 
nee for Moderator who polled 224 votes, 
was chairman of Standing Committee on 
Bills and Overtures. As the pastor of 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Dr. Turner assumed leadership 
of Protestant pastors in issuing two 
liberally statements of the 
racial crisis affecting public schools. 


realistic 


distorted and exploited by the Commv- 
nist press, and have in fact been so used, 
as for example when the Daily Worker 
of November 30, 1958, carried the fol- 
lowing headline: 38 Million Protestants 
Tell Ike Recognize China; and 


“WHEREAS, such statements as 
quoted in the above paragraph tend to 
undermine and to discredit many of the 
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worthy purpose and commendable 
achievements of the National Council 
of Churches and to weaken its influence 
with member Churches; and 


“WHEREAS, our President and Sec- 
retary of State are both able and con- 
scientious men, possessing a general 
knowledge of and specific information 
concerning world affairs, including the 
Chinese situation, to which we do not 
have access, and are therefore in a far 
better position than we to formulate and 
to implement national policy; and 


“WHEREAS, the recent atrocities of 
the Communist government of China 
against the people of Tibet have pro- 
vided new additional evidence of the 
tyranny and cruelty for which this gov- 
ernment has become notorious, with the 
result that it has been further discredited 
before the Christian conscience of the 
world; 


“THEREFORE, the Presbytery of 
Pittsburgh respectfully overtures the 
171st General Assembly to go on record 
as disapproving the above quoted para- 
graph and as disassociating our Church 
from responsibility for the sentiments 
therein expressed. 

“By this action we are not expressing 
an opinion upon other sections of the 
Message of the Cleveland Conference, 
nor are we going on record on either side 
of the question of the official recognition 
of Communist China, but do record our 
conviction that the course of wisdom 
and prudence in this matter, for reasons 
stated above, is to leave this question to 
the judgment of our responsible and 
duly elected or appointed government 
authorities, with our reaffirmed confi- 
dence in their wisdom as well as their 
integrity.” 


The Assembly acts 

On Monday, May 25, the Standing 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, in 
response to these two overtures, recom- 
mended that the 171st General Assem- 
bly adopt the following resolution: 

“We support the essential freedom of 
all Church study groups, both locally 
and on a wider scale, to present their 
conclusions on international issues, and 
further support the essential freedom of 
all such Church groups to debate or dis- 
cuss important international issues. 

“We assert the responsibility of Chris- 
tians, individually and corporately, to be 
accurate when dealing with statements 
of study groups. We further assert the 
responsibility of Christians, individually 
and corporately, to challenge the publi- 
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cizing of inaccurate interpretation of 
such statements. 

“We would encourage all congrega- 
tions to respond to the request of the 
National Council of Churches that var- 
ious member bodies study the recom- 
mendations of its World Order Study 
Conference, made in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on November 18-21, 1958, urging, 
among other things, ‘reconsideration by 
our government of its policy in regard to 
the People’s Republic of China.’ We 
would also express our Christian concern 
that the day may soon come when our 
government, in concert with other free 
nations, may enter with honor into nor- 
mal relations with the government of the 
Chinese people. 

“In preparation for the day when re- 
lations may be restored, we will pray 
increasingly for the people of China and 
the United States, and we will prepare, 
through study and discussion, to develop 
mutual understanding with this impor- 
tant section of the world.” 

A motion to amend was offered by a 
commissioner who wanted the resolution 
to stand unequivocally for “official recog- 
nition and inclusion in the United Na- 
tions.” After the longest debate to take 
place on the Assembly floor up to that 
date, the motion to amend was lost. 


After a few additional questions and | 


comments, the original resolution as pro- 
posed by the standing committee was 
carried. 

On Wednesday, May 27, the report 
of the Standing Committee on Social 
Education and Action (see page 15) 
again drew the attention of the Assem- 
bly to the controversy over mainland 
China. The statement adopted at that 
time substantially supported the pro- 
nouncement made on Monday. A suc- 
cessful motion from the floor took this 
resolution perhaps a step further than its 
predecessor; the motion caused the in- 
clusion of the statement that “the 171st 








Generai Assembly commends the Na- | 
. . | 
tional Council of Churches for sponsor- | 


ing the Fifth World Order Study Con- | 


ference which dealt courageously and | 


honestly with vital issues, even though 
they were controversial.” 

Then, to preclude any possible mis- 
understanding of its position, the As- 
sembly added the following statement 
to.the Social Education and Action pro- 
nouncements: “The 171st General As- 
sembly deplores all ruthless disregard 
of human rights by atheistic Commu- 


nists or others anywhere in the world | 


and assures oppressed and enslaved peo- 
ples of our Christian hope, efforts, and 
fervent prayers for them.” 
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Dr. Theodore A. Gill (left), new president of San Francisco Seminary at San 
Anselmo, chats with fellow-ministers at summer conference on the campus of 
McCormick Seminary. President Arthur McKay of McCormick (right), who was 
confirmed in his job two years ago, is another in group of new young leaders. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Klects and Approves 


William Morrison, newly-confirmed sec 
retary of Board of Christian Education, 
speaks to the General Assembly about 
three-year survey of Christian family life. 


New Leaders 


The largest group of new national 
church leaders in the last ten years made 
its bow before the General Assembly in 
Indianapolis. 

In addition to choosing a new Mod- 
erator, the Rev. Arthur L. Miller (see 
P.L., June 15), the commissioners rati- 
fied the appointments of new heads for 
two of the three major program agencies 
of the Church and for two of its principal 
seminaries. 

William A. Morrison, who was con- 
firmed as General Secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education, has had wide 
church experience, both as a director of 
Christian education and as a pastor. 

Of Scottish parentage, Morrison stud- 
ied at Biblical Seminary in New York, 
and at Union Theological Seminary. 

Church-officer training was one of his 
principal assignments as a Board field- 
staff worker. Known as a compelling 
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speaker, Morrison addressed the Ruling 
Elders’ Breakfast at the Assembly, and 
later in the same morning discussed the 
findings of the three-year project in 
Family Education Research conducted 
by Dr. J. C. Wynn and Dr. Roy Fair- 
child. 

Among the distinctions the new Gen- 
eral Secretary can claim is that of being 
married to the daughter of two ministers. 
Both his wife’s parents are ordained. 

The other new Board chief is Dr. Ken- 
neth G. Neigh, who will take the helm 
of the Board of National Missions on 
July 1, succeeding Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse. 

A McCormick graduate, Neigh held 
a local pastorate, was acting president of 
McCormick for a year, and served as 
synod executive of Michigan before ac- 
cepting his new job. He is especially 
concerned with relations between inner- 


> 


city and suburban churches. 

Confirmed as theological seminary 
presidents were Dr. Theodore A. Gill to 
head San Francisco Seminary at San 
Anselmo, and Dr. James I. McCord, who 
will take over as president of Princeton 
Seminary in September. 

The boards of trustees of the two sem- 
inaries had elected the theologians, 
whose appointment was recommended 
to the Assembly as part of the report of 
the Standing Committee on Theological 
Education, chaired by Dr. W. Paul Lud- 
wig of Washington, D.C. 

The nomination of Dr. Gill, a strap- 
ping six-footer, formerly managing ed- 
itor of The Christian Century, had been 
challenged by some on the ground of 
his alleged unorthodox views on the 
Virgin Birth. Certain newspapers had 
made capital of this supposed dissension 
in the Church. 
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Dr. Kenneth Neigh, seen catching up on 
the news of his department in the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s daily paper, will head 
Board of National Missions after July 1. 


Dr. James |. McCord takes a firm grip on 
the rostrum as he speaks before special 
Assembly conference on Evangelism. Mc- 
Cord, who gave lecture series on “grace” 
at Princeton Seminary last winter, will 
take over as president of that institution, 
succeeding Dr. John A. Mackay, in 
September. He has been Dean of Austin. 
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The Moderator, Dr. Arthur L. Miller of Denver (right) smiles after presenting 
as Vice-Moderator Dr. Walter A. Dodds, pastor of First Church, Ithaca, N.Y. 
The new Vice-Moderator was a classmate of Dr. Miller's at Princeton Seminary, 
and seconded the Denver churchman’s nomination as Assembly presiding officer. 


Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk, 
expressed his dismay at “the kind of 
pressure which has been put on this As- 
sembly,” explaining that he did not 
blame the press, but only those who 
should have made their case before the 
judicatories of the Church instead of in 


newspapers. 

The presbytery to which a minister 
belongs is the only body having the 
right to examine him on his theological 
beliefs. 

Dr. Thomas Holden, president of the 
board of trustees of San Francisco, ex- 
plained that the sixteen elders and four- 
teen ministers who comprise the board 
had voted unanimously to choose Dr. 
Gill. 

He said Gill had expressed to the 
board his “complete loyalty to the stand- 
ards of the Church and to his ordination 
vows.” 

“He believes that Jesus Christ was 
God Incarnate,” Dr. Holden declared. 

A message was read from Dr, Jesse 
Baird, former president of the seminary, 
in which he said, “I am the one most in- 
terested in this seminary, to which I have 
given my life. And I am completely be- 
hind Dr. Gill.” 

Opposition to Gill appears to have 
been more vocal than numerous, since 


the vote in favor of confirmation was 
overwhelming. It was evident that the 
commissioners agreed with Dr. Ludwig 
that “Dr, Gill stands squarely in the 
center of Reformed Theology.” 

A resident of California since last 
January, Gill is already actively in charge 
of the affairs of San Francisco Seminary. 

Speaking of his new job, the thirty- 
nine-year-old president said, “I love 
California, and I want to be there for all 
the Januaries of my natural life.” 

Gill is married, and the father of two 
children, one seven, one six months old. 

Dr. McCord, who has resigned as 
Dean of the Faculty at Austin Seminary 
in order to take the new post, is also 
chairman of the North American Area 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance, and 
a well-known scholar. Tall and _ built 
like a football center, McCord, like his 
fellow-presidents, Gill and Arthur Mc- 
Kay of McCormick Seminary, is under 
forty years of age. 

McCord will go to Princeton in the 
course of the summer with his wife and 
three children to take up his new duties. 
While at the General Assembly, he met 
with retiring president John A. Mackay 
of Princeton, and members of the trus- 
tees’ Long-Range Planning Committee 
of the seminary. 
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...and says good-by (officially) 





Dr. John A. Mackay lowers head as Dr. W. Paul Ludwig, pastor of Chevy Chase 
Church, Washington, D.C., and chairman of the Standing Committee on Theological 
Education, lauds the retiring Princeton Seminary president on Assembly’s last day. 





Dr. Hermann Morse stands to acknowledge rising vote of thanks given him at stew- 
ardship and promotion fellowship dinner in Second Church, Indianapolis. Ap- 
plauders include (from left), pastors Charles Ehrhardt of Newark, N.J., and Robert 
M. Young of Akron, Ohio; colleague Dr. Charles T. Leber of New York; stew- 
ardship leader Dr. John T. Peters; and mission secretary Dr. John Corbin. 
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to old friends 


Old soldiers may fade away, but vet- 
eran church leaders still keep marching 
on. At Indianapolis, the Assembly hon- 
ored four of its servants on their last 
tours of duty. But it was quite obvious 
to all that none of the four was quite 
ready to hang up his saddle-bags. 

Dr. Charles A. Anderson, former pres- 
ident of Tusculum and Coe Colleges and 
for fifteen years manager of the Assem- 
bly’s Department of History, was pre- 
sented with a desk set on behalf of the 
Assembly. He retires at the end of the 
year. 

Dr. Henry Barraclough, Associate 
Stated Clerk, composer, and for forty 
years Assembly minute-taker, was pre- 
sented with a camera. He plans to retire 
when his present term of office expires 
in 1961. 

Dr. John A, Mackay, former Moder- 
ator, and president of Princeton Sem- 
inary for twenty-three years, was hon- 
ored at the annual Princeton Seminary 
dinner and by the Assembly. Dr. Mackay 
has just retired, but is preparing for a 
trip to Sdo Paulo, Brazil, where, as presi- 
dent of the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
he will preside at the opening of the 
Alliance’s 18th General Council. 

Dr. Hermann N. Morse, former Mod- 
erator, and for ten years Secretary of the 
Board of National Missions, was honored 
by the department of stewardship and 
promotion and by the Assembly. He wiil 
retire on June 30, but on July 1 he as- 
sumes the post of consultant to the 
Council on Theological Education. 

After receiving his Assembly tribute, 
Dr. Morse said, “Somehow I begin to 
get the impression that someone is try- 
ing te say good-by to me. The ideal way 
to retire would be just to continue on a 
day-to-day basis to the agreed terminal 
date and then quietly slip out and close 
the door behind you. . . . 

“It happens that this is my 43rd Gen- 
eral Assembly—forty-two of them con- 
secutive. All General Assemblies are 
different—and all are exactly alike, That 
is what makes General Assemblies, like 
the Church itself, so fascinating a study 
of unity in diversity, or diversity in unitv. 
The growth of unity, without losing the 
fruitful tensions of diversity, is the great- 
est development of my lifetime. How- 
ever, I do not want to indulge in 
reminiscence, having in mind Satchel 
Paige’s sage advice, ‘Don’t look back. 
Something might be gaining on you.’ ” 
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Noted Ceylon churchman, the Rev. Bryan de Kretser, preaches at evening service. On front row are (from left) the Rev. 
G. M. Cook, of Disciples of Christ; the Rev. Adauto Dorado, of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, and Moderator Miller. 





Simulated stained-glass window was designed by Mrs. Alice Cook, a member of Fairview Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Joins in Prayer and Praise 


A colorful transparency (above) depicting Christ washing 
his disciples’ feet occupied the central portion of the stage 
backdrop during most of the Assembly business sessions 
and evening meetings. The simulated stained-glass window 
itself represented a technical achievement. Presbyterians 
of the Indianapolis area used a newly developed method 
of impregnating thin plastic sheeting with dyes to produce 
the transparency, which measured approximately fifteen 
feet wide by thirty feet high. Not only was the window 
highly decorative, but it was a symbol reminding commis- 
sioners of the Presbyterian and Reformed Jubilee theme: 
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“The Servant Lord and His Servant People.” 

In a similar fashion, the worship services formed a cen- 
tral theme for the Assembly. On Wednesday, May 20, re- 
tiring Moderator Theophilus M. Taylor conducted a service 
of Holy Communion and constituted the 171st General 
Assembly with prayer. Every midmorning, a commissioner 
led a half-hour worship service. Business sessions opened 
with, in the words of the docket, “prayer and praise,” and 
consisted of a hymn sung by the Assembly and a meditation 
offered by a commissioner. Each session was closed with 
praver. (Continued on next page) 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY JOINS IN PRAYER AND PRAISE 


CONTINUED 





Ata series of seven evening services, speakers emphasized 


various phases of the church’s life—such as evangelism, the- 
ological education, national missions, and relations with 
churches overseas. On Sunday evening the Reverend Bryan 
de Kretser, noted churchman from Ceylon who is visiting 
professor of missions at the University of Chicago, addressed 
the traditional ecumenical worship service. 

A unique dramatic presentation took place the second 
evening of the Assembly. For an hour and a half, choir 
| members of First Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, re- 
enacted a worship service of John Calvin’s French refugee 
congregation in Strasbourg. Calvin was played by Robert 
Seaver, in charge of religious drama at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Seaver, who directed “The Sign of 
Jonah” at the General Assembly in Omaha, also was direc- 
tor of this year’s production. The service was as complete 
a re-enactment as possible of a Calvin service of 1539 and 
included a translation of his liturgy, a sermon he delivered, 
and a service of Holy Communion. Among the evening’s 
program notes was a sentence which could sum up some 
of the spirit of the Assembly’s moments of worship: “In 
this anniversary year, this service is presented . . . not only 
in tribute to [Calvin] but also in the hope that it may serve 












to inform those who claim his heritage.” 


















John Calvin, portrayed by Robert Seaver, distributes communion el ts (left) and fills chalice (right) during re-enact- 
ment of actual 1539 service conducted by the Reformer. Presentation was one of seven evening programs at Assembly. 









A translation of Calvin's sermon is delivered by Seaver, who is in charge of religious drama at Union Seminary, New York. * 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Brings Churchmen 





Denver, 
MRS. ARTHUR L. MILLER helps her 


husband with his robe in study of Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church, where he 
preached his first sermon after being 
elected Moderator. Her principal hob- 
bies, says Mrs. Miller, are her home and 
six grandchildren. Nevertheless, she will 
accompany her husband on some of his 
moderatorial travels, beginning with the 
meeting of the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance in Brazil next month. This will be 
one time when Dr. Miller, who is con- 
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Colorado 


fused with playwright Arthur Miller by 
airline hostesses, won't be asked about 
his wife, Marilyn Monroe. 

For some years Mrs. Miller has taught 
a series of Lenten Bible studies to a large 
adult group in the church. 

The Millers have three children: Nor- 
man, in Civil Service in Washington, 
D.C.; Beatrice (Mrs. Ray Romer, whose 
husband is a lawyer and in the Colorado 
state legislature); and William, on the 
faculty of the Yale Divinity School. 





Together 


Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


THE REVEREND CLINTON M. 
MARSH, pastor of the Witherspoon 
United Presbyterian Church, was a com- 
missioner and a worship leader at the 
Assembly. The Witherspoon Church was 
formed by a merger of a U.P. and a 
U.S.A. congregation before the two de- 
nominations were united. 

He has a warm, positive approach to 
problems of race. “We've come a long 
way since I came to Indianapolis thir- 
teen years ago,” he says. “At that time 
a Negro could not stay in any hotel. The 
train station and the bus terminal were 
the only two places in town where a 
Negro could get a meal, and he could 
not go to a movie.” 

A former United Presbyterian, Dr. 
Marsh is a member of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions and a member of the 
Counseling Committee on Social Edu- 
cation and Action. In Indianapolis he is 
chairman of the Interracial Committee. 


























Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Connecticut 


CHAPLAIN RODERIC LEE SMITH 
posed for his picture two minutes before 
the nine o'clock opening of the Assem- 
bly, where he was a commissioner from 
the Buffalo-Niagara This 
was his fourth assembly; the first three 
were assemblies of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America. 

Pastor of the First United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Buffalo, New York, Mr. 
Smith became a chaplain at the outbreak 


Presbytery. 





Caparra Heights, 
Puerto Rico 


MRS. NICANDRO GONZALES, wife 
of Puerto Rico’s minister commissioner 
to the General Assembly, was born Iris 
Ramos in New York. She met her hus- 
band, a graduate of Inter American Uni- 
versity, while he was studying for his 
Master’s degree at Columbia University. 
Married, they returned to the island, 
where Nicandro began a career as econ- 
the 


ment. Several vears and two children 


omist for commonwealth govern- 
later, the need for ministers in the grow- 
ing Protestant church sent young Nican- 
dro to the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary in Rio Piedras for his B.D. 

The attractive young couple now live 
in Caparra Heights, a San Juan suburb, 
where Mr. Gonzales’ congregation of 
138 meets in a house converted into a 
church. 

The Gonzaleses spent the month of 
June in Mexico under the auspices of the 
Committee on Presbyterian Cooperation 
in Latin America. 


Jury 1, 1959 




















of the war. He has served at the Naval 
Air Station, Glenview, on the carrier 
USS Cabot, at the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
as District chaplain for Reserve Group, 
Great Lakes, Illinois, and aboard the 
USS Midway. He is currently chaplain 
at the Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. 

The six-foot-two-inch chaplain has a 
son, Lt. j.g. Roderic Lee Smith, Jr., and 
a daughter, Marcia. 

















Gambell, Alaska 


CHARLES SLWOOKO, elder commis- 
sioner from Alaska, makes a 
thanks gift to the Board of National 
Missions each year—one or more white 
fox skins which he has trapped and 
cured himself. Here he is presenting it 
to the Reverend J. Earl Jackman, Na- 
tional Missions secretary for Alaska. 

Mr. Slwooko, father of nine and 
grandfather of twenty-seven, lives in 
Gambell, one of two tiny Eskimo villages 


unique 


on St. Lawrence Island. On a clear day 
he can see Russia across thirty-five miles 
of Bering Strait. Most of Gambell’s three 
hundred inhabitants visit the Siberian 
Eskimos, who speak the same dialect. 
Mr. Slwooko has been there many times 
in his skin-covered whaling boat. 

A deacon for sixteen years and an 
elder for three, Charles Slwooko an- 
nounces rather proudly that one member 
of the session in his church is a woman. 
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New Zealand 


THE REVEREND JOHN S. SOMER- 
VILLE, pastor of St. Andrew's, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, is a fraternal delegate 
from the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand, which has 400 parishes and 
80,000 communicant members. 

Mr. Somerville, who received his 
B.D. at Theological Hall, Knox College, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, and did gradu- 
ate work at Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, spent two-and-a-half war years 
as a chaplain in the Middle East and in 
Italy. As convener of the public-ques- 
tions committee which represents the 
church to the community and the govern- 
ment, he is interested in strikes, capital 
punishment, education, race relations. 

In the United States on a three-month 
tour partially financed by a grant from 
the State Department, he refers to New 
Zealand as a country of 3,000,000 people 
and 40,000,000 sheep. 


Hungary 
DR. AND MRS. EMILE GELLENSCZI 
AND DAUGHTERS, EDITH, 9, AND 
ADRIANNE, 6, escaped from Hungary 
into Austria with nothing but the clothes 
on their backs. “We were happy to be 
in a free land,” Dr. Gellensczi said. 

The Gellensezis arrived in the United 
States over two years ago, sponsored by 
the Irvington Presbyterian Church in 
Indianapolis. They are now members of 
organized Orchard Park 
Dr. Gellensczi, a 


the recently 
Presbyterian Church 
doctor of veterinary medicine, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Budapest, now 
works as a research chemist for an In- 
dianapolis firm 

Photographed after leaving the stage, 
where they had been introduced to the 
commissioners, the family were, accord- 
ing to Miss Margaret Gillespie, secretary 
of the Committee on Resettlement Serv- 
ices, four of the 15,000 people resettled 
during the past ten years by Presbyte- 
rians. This year so far 849 families have 


arrived. 
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Louisiana 


THE REVEREND NEWTON CARL 
ELDER is chaplain and pastor of the 
only leprosarium in this country, U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, Carville, 
Louisiana, located on a plantation on the 
Mississippi River. “It looks like a country 
club,” he says. “No one but a millionaire 
or a person with leprosy could afford to 
live at Carville.” 

But the 280 patients all know that a 
three- to five-year stay is ahead of them. 
They are frightened and desolated. And 
in spite of the great strides made by the 
use of sulfone drugs, the stigma of the 
disease remains. 

Mr. Elder, who spent many years 
working with leprosy in Thailand and as 
Secretary of the American Leprosy Mis- 
sion, believes that the church must be a 
ministry of healing “by its acceptance in 
love of the sick. Harm is done by such 
words as drunk, crazy, and leper.” 

































France 


THE REVEREND HERBERT L. 
STEIN-SCHNEIDER explained that in 
his home town, Grenoble in the French 
Alps, berets are worn pulled down on 
the windward side to keep the ear warm. 

After receiving his B.D. at Montpellier 
Seminary in southern France, Mr. Stein- 
Schneider took graduate work at Prince- 
ton Seminary with the aid of a scholar- 
ship grant. He was then ordained by the 
Presbytery of Washington, D.C., in an 
Episcopal Church at the request of the 
Reformed Church in France. 

This interdenominational flavor re- 
mains an essential part of Mr. Stein- 
Schneider's life, for he is pastor of a 
congregation of three hundred which 
meets in St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
right across the street from the White 
House. “It is the Gospel preached in 
French that unites the numerous denom- 
inations,” he says. 




















THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Ils a Forum 


for Inspiration and Opinion 


The place to begin 
The starting place for understanding the Church is not 
to be found in any doctrine of orders or succession, nor is 
it to be seen by simply repeating the phrase, “priesthood 
of all believers.” The former is much too static and mechan- 
ical, while the latter quivers with ambiguity. John Calvin 
was on firm ground when he insisted that the doctrine of 
the Church should begin with the Risen and Ascended 
Christ who gives gifts to men. In the Church and through 
the Church He continues His ministry, He orders the 
Church into the world, and His ordering takes precedence 
over the Church’s orders. We must be sensitive and ready 
for any new command that He may issue and for the new 
forms of life that He may demand. It has become tragically 
clear that when the Church becomes an end in itself, when 
she is content to perpetuate her own traditions and her own 
eccentricities, and when she reflects more the face of the 
world than the face of her Lord, she has no message 
for the impoverished and the rejected, the seeking and the 
estranged. 
—James I. McCorp 


President, Princeton Theolozical Seminary 


The life-principle 


A time for the least 
Over the years in the great movements of population and 
in those massive changes which have affected the lives of 
millions of people, National Missions has always had to be 
ready to throw itself into the breach in the critical struggle 
for the soul of America. You can write much of its history 
in its response to such situations. This explains the very 
great concern today for the inner city, for new church de- 
velopment, for the welfare of our Negro or Puerto Rican 
population, and other problems of massive social signifi- 
cance, which call for comprehensive planning of a long- 
range, over-all strategy of mission. Here National Missions 
functions as an architect of broad social structuring and 
may justly be tested by the social significance of its opera- 
tion. Yet we know we can never stop with that. The poor 
and the lonely and the remote must have the Gospel 
preached to them also. Inasmuch as we have done it—or 
done it not—unto the least of Christ’s brethren, we have 
done it—or done it not—unto him. So there are times when 
we have to stand apart from the great social, world-shaking 
struggles of our time to be conscious of the deep need and 
the quiet struggle within the hearts and lives of some so- 
cially insignificant people in some remote places. Who shall 
say that is not also God’s will? There is a time to measure 
social implications and a time in humility to think only of 
a soul in need, standing naked before its Lord; a time to 
look to what is overwhelmingly great and a time to have 
concern for what is small, insignificant, and remote. 
—Hermann N. Morse 


General Secretary, Board of National Missions of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


When the Church comes alive, it is a ministering com- 
munity. The apostle did not start preaching alone. “But 
Peter,” says the account, “standing with the eleven, lifted 
up his voice...” ...And not only was the Holy Spirit 
given to all believers, but He bound them together into a 


community. ... 


The Holy Spirit is the life-principle and power of the 
Church. He creates the Church, He is the continuing Spirit 
of Christ to the Church, the authority for the Church, the 
unity of the Church. If you want to know the nature of the 
Church you naturally turn back to its beginnings in the 
history recorded in Acts; and when you do, you discover 
that this is also the Book of the Holy Spirit. He animated, 
guided, directed, empowered the Church through those 


days. ... 


One of the most hopeful signs on the horizon today, one 
of the evidences that the Spirit of God is moving im our 
midst, is the re-emergence of this concept of the Church, . . . 

—W. SHERMAN SKINNER 


Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis 


Jury 1, 1959 
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The miracle and the secret 

A few weeks ago I heard Mr. Theodore Kahn of Pakistan 
as he spoke in our church say, “There is a miracle—the most 
amazing miracle. Think of it. Five hundred years ago there 
was not a Christian on this continent of North America. 
Today there are over a hundred million Christians on this 
continent. Eighty years ago there was scarcely a Christian 
in India. Today there are twelve million. Only twelve years 
ago—in my country—there were no Christians. Today there 
are a million.” As one who had been converted from Mo- 
hammedism to Christianity, he said that the most amazing 
fact of our time is the tremendous power-—spiritual power— 
of the Christian Church as it girdles the globe. 

What is the secret of this amazing power? Well, it centers 
in the One who said, “All power in heaven and on earth is 
given unto me. Go ye, therefore, into all nations and make 
disciples of all people, teaching them whatsoever I have 
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commanded you; and lo, I am with you always.” 
The secret of this power is in His presence—the source of 
all power is in God incarnate, in Jesus Christ. 


Bequests for expansion 

The principle of personal freedom and the dignity of 
man is one which is vital to Protestantism. Every one of us 
has an obligation to preserve these God-given privileges. 
Thus we need to strengthen the Church at every point 
through a strong program of evangelism at home and 
abroad, and an expanding emphasis on Christian education 
and seminary training for our Church leaders. 

The officers of your Foundation believe that when the 
Church at large realizes the service which the Foundation 
is rendering, the funds will flow into the Foundation at an 
ever increasing rate. If one-half of the Presbyterians who 
die each year left 10% of their estate to the Church, the 
Church would benefit to the extent of 10 millions of dollars 
each year. 

—J. Howarp Pew 
President of The United Presbyterian Foundation 


The transforming relationship 

The providence of God is not a promise of celestial 
blessedness and eternal progress and happiness without 
pain, ... 

The promise of God carries with it all the toil, struggle, 
failure, sacrifice, and pain that attend life on this earth. It 
does not eliminate them nor help us to escape from them, 
but it helps us to overcome them. Such an understanding 
helps us to put the tensions, defeats, and anxieties, which 
are transitory, in proper balance with God's larger design, 
in order that we may clearly see that, although we cannot 
save ourselves or escape our involvement, faith is more than 
a stoical brace against despair. 

Faith is the transforming relationship between man and 
God by which human limitations and anxieties in the nature 
of our being are intelligently faced in confidence and en- 
veloped in God's ultimate pattern for all of life. . . . 


—James H. Rosinson 
Pastor, Church of the Master, New York 
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—ArTHUR L. MILLER 


Moderator, 17 1st General Assembly 


Beyond togetherness 

One of the striking discoveries is that the church has 
been holding some erroneous and unwarranted assumptions 
about the family. In too large degree we have assumed that 
the family exists for the purpose of supporting or saving 
the church as an organization, as the source of money for 
budgets, the provider of members for the church and for 
the organizational units which so largely constitute the pro- 
gram of the church. But the family itself is in desperate need 
of salvation and support, and is looking eagerly and expect- 
antly to the Church for this kind of help. 

We have expected the family to be an active evangeliz- 
ing and educating unit without adequately preparing it to 
do these things, and have tended to stand off and scold the 
family for its failure in these areas without offering it help. 
We have tended to assume a vague generalized and stereo- 
typed image of the family, without taking pains to know 
the peculiar problems and needs of particular families, and 
without learning about the changing needs of particular 
families as they move through consecutive stages of family 
experience and development. 

We have joined the band-wagon emphasis upon together- 
ness in the family; and at the same time we so structure 
program and schedule events that the church is one of the 
strongest forces in the splintering of the family. At the 
same time we have failed to warn that the family as family 
has no mystic significance, and ought not to become an end 
in itself; or that togetherness can never be a substitute for 
that covenant relationship to which God is a party and 
which involves calling and mission and rhutual responsibil- 
ity within the larger fellowships of the household of faith 
and the people of God.... 

—Wituiam A. Morrison 


General Secretary, Board of Christian Education of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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Let these advertisers help you 


in your choice of the best 


SCHOOL or COLLEGE 


for your son or daughter 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 67 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Smali ciasses allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





Academic excellence in a Christian 
orientation... 


i i Majors in 22 fields 
gram... 


Four-year teacher education pro- 
Air Force ROTC. . . Mem- 
ber of Midwest Conference . . . Dis- 
tinguished faculty meets with small classes . . . Many 
opportunities for participation in student activities .. . 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 
Director of 


COE COLLEGE 
W R | T E Admissions. 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 
x + + . 

THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E, Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 








COLLEGE OF WOOSTER "sk; 


terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: enginecring, iaw, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. PM., Direc- 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster. Wooster, Ohio. 








rc 7 cor alr 
DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 
4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A,. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
cations. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 


PARK COLLEGE Nd al 
Cc 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum Fully accredited International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian aaa 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas Ci 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, * paissouri. 





STERLING COLLEGE Ualeod 


Presbyterian 
Co-ed, Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Ad lor. Sterling, Kans. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE Peseta, 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO. home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico. Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational, Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees. through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 


- collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY “America’s most mod- 
Apa pus.” 


ern university cam- 
James Woodin Laurie, President 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 








A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
‘Z Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. t. McCtuer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established_ in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 

y ad Cc. Ranki Presid eeneville, Tenn. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching: pre-nursing, 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869. 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 


At the heart of the nation, A good Presbyterian 
college for three quarters of a century. Unques- 
tioned academic strength in the Arts and Sciences. 








Theron B. M Presid Hasti Nebraska. 
Highest 


I Ss . ar hl 
« + 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE — ,..2##best,,, 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
Winois College, Department A. Jacksonville, Ulinois 





~ 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 22regor5.. 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business. Christian 
Education, Coljegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional yon teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high scho business administration, 
sup ism. EMPHASIS. 'GN CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses, positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Ralph Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 


ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR!? 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE Pes er; 
ACADEMY Sv88. A Christian education with 


mphasis on college preparation. 
Grades 9-12. Coed. “Al students participate in work 
program. Workships, scholarships available. Catalog F. 

y Jablonski, Pres., Washi Colles + din 











terian- 
affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law. grad- 


Largest Presb: 


ULSA 


uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

ve fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WwW - | T b Director of University ef Tulse 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp Summer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, 01, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY prestyicrian affiliation: 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small! classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, N.J. 








TRY] = 7 ar hl - 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE fost 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service, Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 123rd year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1350.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsy!vania. 








WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional flelds. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus 
Write: Box LL, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 






SCHOOL 
FOR 
BoYS 


Superior College Preparation. Accredited Ist 
Grade to College entrance. Personal guidance. 
Small classes. Proper study habits stressed. 
Reading techniques. Periodic aptitude tests. 
Shops. Private tutorial instruction for Collere 
ae = at extra fee. Homelike dormi- 
tory, full time or week-ends home. Large 
gym. 40-acres atop Orange Mt. —— ate rate, 
20 miles from N. Y. Booklet G-% 


CARTERET SCHOOL WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


‘ 





SCHOOL OF ART 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
clence, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administratian, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 
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NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN {P.°Textite Design, Fashion an 
Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Successful 


placements. Christian ideals 
Write for Booklet PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16 





i School for girls. 
LANKENAU Pre-school through high school. 
Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for college; 
general courses, Small classes. Music, drama, sports. 
New dormitory. 22-acre suburban estate. Moderate 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890. Catalog. GE 8-6122. 
3213 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44. Pa. 
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JUBILEE, °59: 


French Reformed Church Celebrates 400th Year 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Ju- 
bilee is now officially under way. 

Late in May, scores of church leaders 
from every part of the world journeyed 
to France to begin what is widely hoped 
will be the most significant period in Re- 
formed Church history since the time of 
Calvin and Knox. 

First major celebration in this spe- 
cial Jubilee period was the 400th anni- 
versary Synod of the Reformed Church 
of France. (For news of the Geneva Ju- 
bilee Festival, see the next issue.) 

Ceremonies connected with the anni- 
versary Synod got under way on Tues- 
day, May 26, when officials of the 
Reformed Church of France and their 
guests journeyed to Noyon, sixty miles 
north of Paris, to observe the 450th anni- 
versary of the birth of John Calvin in the 
small Picardy town. 


Synod participants stand under Coligny 
statue for a service commemorating 
sacrifices of early French Huguenots. 


Mayor Paul Boutefeu welcomed the 
delegates to Noyon at an official recep- 
tion in the city hall. “Calvin is more than 
Noyon’s most famous son,” he told the 
visitors. “He stands as the finest citizen 
of his day because of his dedication both 
to God and to the needs of society.” 

The Synod opened on Wednesday, 
May 27, in Paris, with more than two 
thousand delegates, representatives, and 
visitors packed into the Church of the 
Oratoire, across the street from the 
Louvre. The Assembly opened with the 
singing of the Te Deum, marking the 
completion of four centuries since the 
Huguenot congregations of France 
brought the first national system of Cal- 
vinist church government into existence 
in 1559. 

At the close of the opening session, 
the official delegates moved in solemn 





> news 


procession to the famed Admiral Coligny 
monument in a courtyard of the church, 
where Dr. Robert Murzeau delivered a 
brief address in commemoration of the 
sacrifices of early Reformed people. The 
monument stands within sight of the bell 
towers of the Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, which rang the signal for the 
St. Bartholomew's Eve Massacre of 
1572, in which Coligny and more than 
seventy thousand of his fellow Protes- 
tants were slain. 

During the Synod Assembly busi- 
ness sessions, the delegates adopted a 
declaration rejecting “any doctrine 
which, like Marxism, proclaims that man 
is for man the supreme being, and rec- 
ognizes only human power in.. . soci- 
ety.” 

The French government was urged 
by the Synod to launch a vast welfare 


United Presbyterian representatives to the 400th Synod, past Assembly Modera- 
tor T. M. Taylor of Pittsburgh (right), and former Moderator H. Ray Anderson of 
Chicago (center), confer with Dr. Alexander King of the Church of Scotland. 
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movement to help Algerian displaced 
persons. At the same time, the Synod 
appealed to young Protestants to serve 
in Algeria as missionaries, teachers, doc- 
tors, and welfare workers. 


Kuala Lumpur: 
Symbol of a New Era 


Christians from fourteen nations of 
East Asia met for eleven days at Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, to chart a course for 
the churches in a part of the world where 
Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, and Shinto 
are major religions. 

More than 180 participants, repre- 
senting forty-eight church organiza- 
tions, threshed out policies for the 
guidance of East Asian Christians on the 
most pressing interests of the region, 
among them religious freedom, economic 
life, nationalism, and evangelism. 

Observers from Europe, Africa, Can- 
ada, and the United States were also 
present to witness the formal constitu- 
tion of the East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence, provisionally formed in 1957 in 
Indonesia. Composed of churches and 
Christian councils stretching from West 
Pakistan to Australia, this regional asso- 
ciation of many denominations is the 
first of its kind in the world. 

In a message addressed to member 
churches, the Conference said: “We re- 
joice that in most parts of East Asia 


In solemn procession, French Reformed 
pastors leave Paris’ Church of the 
Oratoire after Synod‘s opening session. 
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“Now is the time for every 
earnest Christian to meet 


this challenge!” 







says... the Rev. Dr. Louis H. Evans, \ gm 
a 


minister-at-large of the Board of 
National Missions and one of the 
country’s best-known religious 
leaders. 


“Never before in history have millions of individuals throughout 
the world been subjected to materialistic and atheistic forces 
that threaten to annihilate the freedoms and very foundations 
of our Christian civilization. 
“Tt is not the danger of an atomic war alone, but the insidious 
forces of spiritual poverty, lawlessness, moral decay and just 
plain complacency which can result in destruction of all we 
hold dear. 
“Christianity can counter these dark forces with Christ’s prin- 
ciples lighting the way to a world of justice, charity and peace. 
But Christianity cannot advance automatically or through 
hope alone. It must have the consecrated support of time and 
financial resources of its members. 
“The Foundation offers you many ways to give generously of 
possessions entrusted to you by God to advance Christianity— 
the greatest cause in the world. Your gift now will help meet 
the great challenge to Christianity.” 
The Foundation’s 161st Annual Report is now ready. 
It contains a wealth of information for every Presby- 
terian. It’s yours for the asking. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail today. 







The Foundation is the Church’s agency to encourage bequests in | ° 


Wills, Life Insurance Gifts, Outright Gifts, Life Income Gifts '1 
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People with ulcers 


2 
E 
... don’t go to bed 
on an empty stomach 


NMR eH TH UW 


If you have an ulcer, probably your 
doctor has advised a bedtime snack as 
part of your program of frequent eating. 


But what to eat is a problem. Your 
condition limits your choice of foods. 
Also, if you have been on a high milk- 
and-cream diet, it may be important to 
find foods that add to your pleasure, 
but not to your weight. 


That’s why so many doctors suggest 
sweet tasting, but low-calorie, D-Zerta® 
Pudding for people with ulcers. When 
made with whole milk, it’s another way 
to get some of the milk benefits you 
need. Yet D-Zerta Pudding is made en- 
tirely without sugar and one serving has 
only 94 calories. D-Zerta Pudding 
comes in three smooth and satisfying 
flavors. Enjoy it at mealtime, bedtime 
—as often as you like. 


Ask your doctor about D-Zerta Pud- 
ding . . . and D-Zerta Gelatin, too. He'll 
recommend them. D-Zerta is made by 
General Foods, the makers of Jell-O® 
Desserts. It’s available at grocery stores. 
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Mistakes Parents »-/- 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. It is free; no ob- 
ligation. Simply address 


BOOK PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1307, Pleasant Hill, Ohio Covers all ages 













Schools 6 Colleges 


Admissions Consultant Center, maintained by 
oldest Independent Guidance oo in Amer- 
ica. Colleges, Boarding, College Jr. Col- 
lege, Military. Experts analyze ae and help 
nd — best for individual: Phone PLaza 
7-4440 or write mentioning needs. 
AMERICAN. "SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOC. 
Dept. 8, 30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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NEWS 


there is religious freedom. We recognize 
that there are areas in which this free- 
dom is severely curtailed. We affirm the 
right of the adult person to profess and 
propagate his faith and his right to 
change his religious affiliation . . . where 
this is denied, all other freedoms are in- 
secure.” 

In a part of the world where Com- 
munism is a live option in many local- 
ities, the delegates were moved to speak 
strongly and frankly about social issues. 

The report of a study commission on 
the Church amid social change said that 
Asian countries must “find an indigenous 
dynamic form of democracy.” The 
proper role of the state, the commission 
said, is that of promoting “national com- 
munity, economic revolution, and human 
rights, which must be kept in balance.” 
The report called for governments “to 
secure freedom from want through re- 
sponsible planning, without which the 
growth of democracy is threatened.” 

The Conference as a whole declared 
that “Christians must go into every part 
of the life of our peoples, into politics, 
into social and national service, into the 
world of art and culture to work in real 
partnership with those who are not 
Christians and to be witnesses for Christ 
in all these realms.” 

Coming from the most densely popu- 
lated countries on earth, the delegates 
adopted a report that cited “the urgent 
necessity of family planning in the East 
Asian countries, and the necessity of dis- 
seminating knowledge of the right meth- 
ods of family planning, especially among 
the poorer people.” 


Church of Scotland: 
“Nay” for Bishops 


A slim margin of thirty-four “nay” 
votes last month rejected a report which 
might have led to the eventual reunion 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
and the Anglican Church of England. 

Commissioners to the Church of Scot- 
land’s General Assembly rejected, by a 
vote of 300 to 266, proposals that the 
Church adopt a system of bishops. The 
plan, developed two years ago by a joint 





CREDITS: Cover and all photographs in this 
issue by Carl G. Karsch except as follows: 
Pp. 9, 11, 22 (bottom): Henry L. McCorkle; 
Pp. 13 (lower right), 26, 27, 28 (except bot- 
tom): Mary Seth; P. 32: World Presbyterian 
Alliance; P. 33: Paul Eberhard—L’Iilustré 
Protestant; P. 36: Harper & Brothers; Pp. 38, 
39: drawings by Robert Finch. 











committee of the two denominations, 
also included a recommendation that the 
Church of England adopt a system of lay 
elders on the pattern of the Presbyterian 
form of government. 

The proposals, a committee reported 
last month, are “unacceptable in their 
present form.” Reporting on the reaction 
of presbyteries to the plan, the com- 
mittee spokesman said that thirty-nine 
had rejected it, and that sixteen others 





Scots Make Jubilee Plans 
For 1960 Anniversary 


Scottish Presbyterians last month 
announced elaborate plans for a 
celebration during 1960 of the 
400th anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland. Included in the 
schedule of activities for the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the late spring are 
a “United Act of Witness,” to be 
held in cooperation with other 
churches in Scotland; a Festival of 
Reformed Praise; and presentation 
of a new play at the Church of Scot- 
land’s Gateway Theater in Edin- 
burgh. 











said Anglicans must first recognize the 
validity of the Presbyterian ministry. 
Following the vote by the Assembly, 
the convener of the committee, Dr. A. C. 
Craig of Glasgow University, announced 


his resignation. “The Church. . . has 
made a switch in its policy and . . now 
needs a new man to take over, ” declared 


Dr. Craig. 

“Sacramental union,” he continued, 
“connotes far more than a mere dribbling 
kind of intercommunion affecting only 
a few individuals occasionally and in 
special circumstances.” He warned the 
Assembly not to turn aside “from the 
main stream of the ecumenical move- 
ment and retreat into a citadel of spiky 
Presbyterianism.” 

In another Assembly action, com- 
missioners agreed that the Church of 
Scotland should give further considera- 
tion to admitting women to the ministry. 
Dr. John Kennedy reported that presby- 
teries would be provided with material 
“in which the whole subject will be ex- 
posed.” He said also that presbyteries 
had been asked to study the question of 
ordaining women as ruling elders, but 
that replies had been inconclusive. “We 
are not alone in considering the ques- 
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tion of the place of women in the 
Church,” Dr. Kennedy said. “It is in- 
creasingly occupying the attention of the 
World Council of Churches and the 
British Council of Churches.” 


Site Purchased for 
New National Church 


United Presbyterians in Washington, 
D.C., recently took a long stride toward 
making a reality of a thirty-year dream 
of a new National Presbyterian Church 
and center. 

William $. Culbertson, president of 
the congregation’s board of trustees, told 
the General Assembly in Indianapolis 
that the church has purchased a sixteen- 
and-one-half acre site in the northwest 
section of the city. Purchase price was 
$2,182,500. In addition, Mr. Culbertson 
reported, the National Presbyterian 
Church has options on adjacent ground 
which eventually could increase its hold- 
ings to more than thirty acres. 

No date has been set for the start 
of construction, but preliminary plans 
call for a “monumental and symbolic” 
structure. The present buildings of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, located on 
Connecticut Avenue, are expected to be 
occupied for seven or eight more years. 

President Eisenhower, a member of 
National Presbyterian Church, declared 
in a message to the Assembly that the 
new church “will bear witness to the re- 
ligious faith within us, to the civil free- 
dom we possess because of our forebears’ 
faith, and to the vigilant responsibility 
that as citizens we must constantly dem- 
onstrate by words and by works if we 
hope to preserve both faith and free- 
dom.” 





On the Air 


The Protestant Hour—United Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. series, “A Faith to 
Believe,” featuring George M. Doch- 
erty, speaker, with music by the 
Muskingum College Choir, runs 
through August 9. Carried over 300 
radio stations. 


Frontiers of Faith—Series of panels 
dealing with the “false gods” found 
in various areas of modern life. 
NBC-TV network, Sundays 5:30 to 
6:00 p.m. (EDT). 
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BOOKS. by Bernard Ikeler 


How To Be a Family 


Books on family living sometimes run 
so largely to overarching psychological 
principles and authoritative sociological 
findings that the human, essential details 
are lost. There are at least two new books 
which are not of this sort. 

Venture of Faith (Harper; $3.00) 
was written by a couple who have been 
married for twenty-nine years: Dr. Har- 
old Blake Walker, pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Evanston, Illinois, and 
his wife, Mary Alice. Without neglecting 
the psychologists, but at the same time 
drawing insights from the Bible, litera- 
ture, popular cartoons, and their own 
experience, the Walkers discuss family 
problems with wit and wisdom. 

They believe that marriage can fulfill 
its highest purpose only when it is a 
quest for spiritual as well as psycholog- 
ical maturity. “The significance we find 
in being loved by another and the mean- 
ing that accrues to life when we give 
love to andther are God’s gifts,” they 
declare. “They are the plus He adds to 
life whenever our relationships are 
grounded in dedicated love.” 

Warm, free of professional lingo, and 
written from a viewpoint that recognizes 
man’s spiritual potentialities, Venture of 
Faith will be especially helpful to en- 
gaged couples or newlyweds, But it will 
also be of real service to marriage part- 
ners facing the problems of child-rearing 
and of releasing their close ties with 
children ready for adulthood, or the 
fears of old age. 

The author of Heaven in the Home 
(Hawthorn; $3.95) is Charlotte Ed- 
wards, best known for her short stories. 
The book, recounting numerous personal 
incidents sensitively experienced, is 
made up of observations on love, mar- 
riage, children, neighbors, friends, work, 
faith. It should have particular appeal to 
the woman who suspects the slick-mag- 
azine picture of domesticity. 


The person who dons godliness in or- 
der to look respectable is not a pecu- 
liarly modern phenomenon. Chaucer 
encountered the worthy woman of Bath 
on the road to Canterbury; Jesus met 
the Pharisee in the temple. But in Amer- 
ica today, the tribe of the conspicuous 
churchgoer may be on the increase. “For 
the majority of American Christians,” 
writes Vance Packard in The Status 
Seekers (McKay; $4.50), “going to 
church is the nice thing that proper peo- 
ple do on Sundays. It advertises their 
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Parents of three sons, Mary Alice and 
Harold Blake Walker are co-authors of a 
new book on marriage and the home. 


respectability ... and adds (they hope) 
a few cubits to their social stature by 
throwing them with a social group with 
which they wish to be identified.” 

Journalist Packard, whose first book 
made hidden persuaders a standard 
term in the American language, asserts 
that pursuit of social standing has be- 
come the mania of the decade among 
housewives, jobholders, students, car 
buyers . . . and, consequently, among 
church members. His generalizations 
may be a bit too sweeping. In any event, 
The Status Seekers makes a disturbing 
hump if you try to shove it under the 
carpet. 

Mr. Packard notes that even Chris- 
tians “who take their worshiping §se- 
riously often prefer to do it while 
surrounded by their own kind of peo- 
ple.” This is borne out by the fact that 
desegregation is proceeding with undue 
laggardness in the churches. 


Writing about the South (where ra- 
cial exclusion is, at least, openly con- 
fessed), William Peters says that 
churches may prove to be among the 
most stubborn strongholds of segrega- 
tion. In The Southern Temper ( Double- 
day; $3.95), he describes how “the 
white Christian ministers of the South 
have, partly because of the prodding of 
their own white churchwomen, more 
and more assumed roles of leadership 
toward peaceful desegregation.” But he 
adds: “The desegregation which most of 
them have espoused and for which some 
have been forced from their pulpits has 
rarely included desegregation of their 
own churches.” 

Mr. Peters, a journalist, traveled 








widely and talked with people holding 
every variety of opinion on desegrega- 
tion. His book is an excellent review of 
bigotry’s dying years in the South. 


Inhabitants of today’s crisis-driven 
world grope in the darkness of doubt for 
a spiritual handhold. Young people com- 
pleting their formal education are par- 
ticularly aware of modern man’s situa- 
tion and are especially eager for a faith 
to meet it. But except for the intensity 
of their search, they are typical of the 
times. Most readers, then, even if their 
student days are over, will find help in 
Dr. George A. Buttrick’s Sermons 
Preached in a University Church ( Ab- 
ingdon; $3.75). The author, a Presbyte- 
rian minister and a professor at Harvard 
University, thinks creatively and ex- 
presses himself vividly. His sermons af- 
ford strength for dealing with doubts 
and other problems that are a part of the 
Christian’s life. 


Schooled in scientific logic, contem- 
porary Christians frequently have diffi- 
culty in understanding the nature of 
prayer. The Reverend R. E. O. White, 
pastor of a Baptist church in England, 
writes in Prayer Is the Secret (Harper; 
$2.75) that prayer is “the placing of the 
human will alongside the divine with 
contentment and expectation. Maturity 
in prayer lies, on the one hand, in the 
nature of the things we pray for. Prayer 
for lesser goods and material mercies is 
never wholly left behind, but it comes 
to possess decreasing importance as the 
soul grows up in Christ. The day when 
prayer seeks to find grace and obtain 
mercy at God’s footstool marks a distinct 
advance in spiritual understanding.” 

Mr. White’s book, taking its light pri- 
marily from the experience of the first- 
century Church, offers valuable guid- 
ance to the modern believer who wants 
to move toward the full intensity and 
depth of the Christian faith. 

Anyone wishing to think soundly 
about capital punishment must take into 
account the fact that confessions are 
often unreliable.-“The innocent as well 
as the guilty have confessed to crimes 
which involved the death penalty,” 
O. John Rogge, former Assistant United 
States Attorney General, points out in 
Why Men Confess (Nelson; $5.00). 
While Mr. Rogge errs in. placing confes- 
sions of faith in the same category with 
confessions of witchcraft, his book is a 
sound inquiry into brainwashing and 
the psychological forces that make it 
succeed. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
Witchcraft and Battle 


MARVELOUSLY talented movie com- 
A pany has re-enacted the famous 
witch hunt and executions in Salem, 
Massachusetts, during the waning years 
of the seventeenth century. The movie 
makers claim in an opening statement: 
“This is a true story....” And it is. The 
Crucible is not a pretty, lanolin-smooth 
story about the sweet mysteries of love 
in make-believe life. It is a true story 
about the diabolical terrors which mo- 
mentarily tore the heart out of an Amer- 
ican village. 

Through the testimony of suggestible 
children, Salem church authorities 
brought a whole town to trial on the 
charges of witchcraft. The community 
submitted by becoming hysterical. Ev- 
erybody accused everybody else. Most 
of those formally accused confessed and 
won easy pardons. But some of the 
cooler heads would not confess to non- 
existing witches, and they were, fittingly, 
hanged. In a community of fear-crazed 
people, the sane and brave appear to be 
insane and possessed by the devil. 

The screen play was written by the 
French playwright, novelist, and thinker 
Jean-Paul Sartre, as an adaptation of a 
stage play by Arthur Miller. The movie 
is actually better than the play because 
the growing power of the story is so well 
contained until the exact moment when 
it bursts into insight and relief. In the 
movie the demonic presence of “witches” 
can be seen among the judges and the 
face-saving citizens. The camera helps 
the audience to see and feel the loss of 
mercy and even common sense among 
the righteous. It draws us into the tum- 
bling helplessness of a whole town gone 





Witch is accused by suggestible children. 
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mad. Through its eyes the consequences 
of hypocrisy as deluxe evil become star- 
tlingly clear. 

Directed by Raymond Rouleau and 
acted by the superb Yves Montand and 
Simone Signoret (supported by a first- 
rate cast), the film tells a true story 
about a time when truth was temporarily 
forgotten. Considering the times in 
which we live, this is a story we can all 
profitably see—all, that is, who are at 
least in high school. 


Pork Chop Hill has been widely ad- 
vertised as something of a war picture 
to end all war pictures. The screen play 
presents a detailed account of “king” 
company’s military adventures on Pork 
Chop Hill during the closing hours of 
armed combat in the Korean war. 

Gregory Peck plays the part of Lt. 
Joe Clemmons, and possibly because the 
real Joe Clemmons was at his side as 
technical adviser, Peck acts pretty much 
like a soldier and very seldom like a 
cowboy. The soldiers themselves are 
about as uneven in acting ability as the 
real soldiers on Pork Chop Hill were in 
fighting ability—some were maladroit 
and some were skillful. The production 
and direction were uniformly uninspired. 

But the movie carries a surprising 
punch. The sullen realities of battle are 
presented without too many patriotic 
flourishes. Civilians who have wondered 
what a private-eye view of war is should 
be encouraged to see this picture. They 
will see that the private foot soldier sees 
confusion, agony, and very little pur- 
pose. In spite of the fact that this one 
company, which originally numbered 
over 150 men and ended the battle with 
twenty-five, gave the truce negotiators 
at Panmunjom some room to operate, 
no one of the company ever had much 
clear understanding of what was going 
on. Not all battles are fought and won 
in so haphazard a fashion, but to the 
soldier all battles are of this nature. 

Undoubtedly the movie makers in- 
tended the audience to go away ponder- 
ing the bravery that made a Korean 
truce possible. That surely is worth pon- 
dering with a volatile Berlin situation 
presently on our hands. What this re- 
viewer (an old Marine Corps man) 
pondered was the amazing ability of the 
U.S. Army to foul up some of its most 
loyal supporters. 
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Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
| we ene” of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Houseparents for retarded children, men 
or women, to live and work at a pioneer- 
ing church institution, training the men- 
tally retarded. Apply to River Crest, Mont 
Clare, Pennsylvania. 





Correspondence 
Notes and Envelopes 





Quickly, easily sold for only 
$1 per box of 24 sheets and 24 envelopes. 
Generous profits for your church group, club, or 
school. No experience necessary. For samples and tested 
MONEY MAKING Plan, just write: 
SPALDING 
7S4 East 76th St. - 


Dept. P 
Chicago 19, ill. 





Advertising lineage in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
for the first six months of 1959 
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over the same period 
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National advertisers 
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u ho receive 
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Write for brochure, Dept. PL 
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Family 
fan 


By Oren Arnold 


is my favor- 
and I were 
it is as hot 


For assorted reasons July 
ite month. Both the U.S. 
born in it. Nearly always 
as I predicted it would be, which testi- 
fies to my wisdom. Much of the time 
I ean run around the house comfortable 
in nothing but shorts. And I can live 
high on ice cream, watermelon, and 
lemonade, which are relatively inexpen- 
sive. 

° o o 

“Hate,” says fellow Texan Doug 
Meador, “is a treacherous acid which 
cannot be poured without spilling on 
the raw heart that held it.” 


For the good of your soul and the 
efficiency of your mind, stop being an 
“insider.” In these wonderful summer 
weeks, get out of the house at least one 
night in three and look up. Said Ptolemy 
the astronomer—“Mortal though I be, 
yea, ephemeral, if but a moment I look 
up to the night’s starry domain of 
heaven, then no longer on earth I stand; 
[ touch the Creator, and my lively spirit 
drinketh immortality.” 


Howdy, old-timer. I hear tell you 
are “getting old,” sir. Fact is, I hear it 
from you—and I'm getting bored with 
it. You keep mumbling that you are not 
much good for anything any more, just 
because there is snow on your roof. Well, 
let me tell you a thing or two about old 
age. 


Vanderbilt at eighty added more than 
$100 million to his fortune. Thiers at 
seventy-three established the French 
Republic and became its first president. 
Gladstone became Premier of England 
for the fourth time at age eighty-three. 
Wordsworth earned the laureateship at 
seventy-three. Verdi wrote “Falstaff” at 
eighty. Stradivari made his first violin 
after the age of sixty. At fifty-five Sir 
Walter Scott was $600,000 in debt, but 
through his own efforts he paid that 
amount in full and built a lasting repu- 
tation. 

Now shake hands and refocus your 
attention and get on back to work for 
the Kingdom, and stay with it one way 
or another until the day you die. 


Maybe you heard about the poor mis- 
sionary in Africa. Far in the wilderness 
alone, he came onto a huge papa lion. 
Flight was impossible, so our boy natur- 
ally knelt in prayer. In a moment he 
was greatly gratified to see the lion drop 
to his knees, too. 

“My brother,” said the missionary, 
“you can’t imagine what a relief it is 
to see you here kneeling beside me, 
when I feared for my life.” 

“Stop interrupting,” growled the lion. 
“I'm saying grace.” 


Church was over, and the woman 
asked her husband if he had noticed 
the mink stole on the lady just in front 
of him. The man said no, he feared he 
had dozed off. “Well, my stars!” ex- 
claimed his wife. “A lot of good the 
service did you!” 

oO ° ° 


The new preacher looked coldly at 
Deacon Smith and said he had heard 
that the deacon went to a ball game in- 
stead of to church last Sunday. “That's 
a lie!” the shocked deacon cried. “And 
I've got the fish to prove it.” 

oO ° ° 

Seems to me a lot of inexpert scien- 
tists and clergymen are afraid they won't 
command respect if they are understood. 
They try to camouflage their ideas with 
polysyllabic jawbreaker words. Well, 
gentlemen, Jesus used short, simple 
speech. In fact the average word in the 
Bible runs only five letters. 

oO o ° 

Wilberforce, the great English 
preacher, said that Christianity could 
be condensed into four words—admit, 


submit, commit, transmit. 


PreseyTerRian Lireé 
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CHILDREN'S STORY by Grace W. McGavran 


Just Right for Jenny 


Dick was just past eight. Jenny was 
only six. They lived next door to each 
other. Every summer the two families 
went to the beach together. 

“When do we go to the beach?” 
shouted Dick the minute school was out. 

“Sh!” said his mother, pointing toward 
Jenny in the next yard. 

Jenny sat with a bandage over her 
eyes. She couldn't play or look at TV. 
It had been an accident. The doctor 
couldn't tell for several months if Jenny 
would ever see again. She just sat. Some- 
times tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“It would be unkind for just our fam- 
ily to go, Dick. Jenny has always loved 
the beach.” 

“Well,” answered Dick, “she can go, 
too. She’d have a wonderful time there.” 

“How can she? Just sitting.” 

Dick looked scornful. “She won't just 
sit. You'll see. I promise, Mom.” 

His mother looked doubtful. So did 
Jenny’s mother. But, after all, Jenny 
wouldn’t be more unhappy than she 
was right now. 

Off to the beach they went, a week 
later—Dick and Jenny and the two moth- 
ers. 

“Let us out of the car at the sand, 
Mom,” said Dick. 

The car stopped. “Come on, Jenny,” 
said Dick. “The tide is coming in.” 

“I can,” protested Jenny. 

“You din too.” He reached for her 

hand. “Don’t bump your head.” 
The mothers watched while Jenny got 
slowly ve carefully out of the car. Dick 
still held her hand. “Walk fast,” said 
Dick, “except when I tell you to watch 
out. Don't shuffle. Lift up your feet, 
Jenny.” 

Jenny clung tightly to his hand. She 
trusted Dick. She lifted up her feet and 
walked. 

“Oh, it smells good,” she cried out. 

Jenny’s mother drew a deep breath. 
“Maybe Dick was right,” she said. The 
car pulled in to the little cottage. From 
the window the mothers could see the 
sand and the water. 

“Wait,” ordered Dick. “Remember the 
path down to the flat sand?” 

“Yes,” said Jenny. 

“Feel with your feet, just the way 
we always did. I won't let you fall if a 
rock turns over,” Dick promised. 

They slipped and slithered down 
among the loose rocks to the sand. 
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When her feet sank into the soft, deep 
sand, Jenny let go of Dick’s hand. She 
sat down and let the white grains pour 
through her fingers. 

“Let’s hurry and take off our shoes 
and stockings,” said Dick. 

“And go in the water?” Jenny shrank 
back. “I'm afraid.” 

“Of what? Ill keep hold of you. 
Please try it, Jenny.” 

Unwillingly she took off her shoes and 
socks. “I’m putting yours by mine on 
the big log,” said Dick. He pulled Jenny 
to her feet. 

They marched across the dry sand. 
“It feels good between my toes,” giggled 
Jenny. It was the first time she’d laughed 
in weeks. 

They came to the hard, wet sand. 
Jenny clutched Dick hard. “I might go 
right out into the deep water,” she said. 

“Not if you use some sense. You can 
feel the waves hit you. The dry land 
is on your other side.” 

Jenny thought. “Show me,” she finally 
answered, They walked to the water. 

“Wait,” said Dick. “Here comes a 
wave.” 

It was cold and fast, and it curled 
right around their ankles. They both 
shrieked with delight. “Now which way 
is land?” asked Dick. 

Jenny turned and faced the shore. 

“Right the first time. I knew you 
could,” said Dick. They jumped and 
splashed in the little waves. Jenny let 
go of Dick’s hand. She waited till a wave 
hit her feet, then turned and raced with 
it to shore. 

“Let’s race up the beach. Better hold 
my hand,” Dick suggested. 

They ran as fast as they could along 
the edge of the water. Jenny forgot to 
be afraid. 

“There's a treasure ahead,” said Dick. 
“Ten steps forward.” Jenny took ten 
steps. “Two steps toward the sea,” said 
Dick. Jenny took two steps. “Bend down 
and pick it up,” said Dick. 

“Oh,” said Jenny. “It’s a sand dollar.” 

They didn’t hear their mothers come 
up behind them. “I haven't had so much 
fun for years and years and years,” said 
Jenny. 

“I knew you would,” said Dick. 

Jenny’s mother whispered to Dick's 
mother, “I might have known. With 
Dick along, the beach is just right for 
Jenny.” 
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Who says 
decaffeinated coffee 


can’t be delicious? 


It is possible now, you know... coffee that 
telegraphs “welcome!” with each rich, dark 
aromatic cupful . . . delights you with flavor 
so hearty, so luxuriously satisfying, you truly 
wouldn't guess this coffee is 97% caffein free. 


Discover FuLL-Vicor DecaF — 
the new 97% caffein free coffee! 


Imagine! Coffee that doesn’t require payment 
in jumpy nerves, wakeful nights, keyed- 
up tenseness . . . yet gives you a rich measure 
of coffee enjoyment, comfort and pleasant 
stimulation. 


Discover FuLt-Vicor DEecaF — 
the new 97% caffein free coffee! 


Above all, Decar is coffee. 
It’s 100% all pure, 
delicious coffee . . . without 
harmful caffein. Even 

the jar is different... 

has a modern red 

label. You really owe 

it to yourself to try 
DECAF COFFEE — soon. 


Discover FULL-VIGOR DECAF 


—the NEW 97% caffein free COFFEE — 
and feel wonderful about coffee again! 


Nestiés® Decate Instant Coffee ©1959 The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
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